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OF 


THE LATE REVEREND C. T. E. RHENIUS, 
MISSIONARY AT PALAMCOTTAH, 


TOGETHER WITH SOME NOTICES OF THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL 
MISSION IN THE PROVINCE OF TINNEVELLY, SOUTHERN INDIA. 


—-——— 


In commencing a sketch of the life and labours of this eminent 
missionary of Christ to the heathen, we feel that we are entering 
upon an imperative yet delicate task. Devoted as he was to the 
extension of the gospel in British India, his name must be honoured 
by every Christian; and persecuted as he was for asserting the 
principles of christian liberty, his memory will be cherished by 
every consistent nonconformist. 

A debt of gratitude is therefore due to his worth, which our 
independent position will enable us faithfully to discharge, while we 
assure our readers that we shall ‘‘ speak the truth in love’—*‘ No- 
thing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 

Much of the following Memoir is transcribed from one published 
at Madras in June last, by the German brethren, to which, however, 
we have made large additions, which appeared necessary to complete 
the narrative, taken from pamphlets, reports, and private letters of 
unquestionable authority. 

HARLES THEopHILUs Ewatp Ruenivs was born on the 5th of 
November, 1790, at the fortress Graudens in West Prussia. His 
father, Otho Rhenius, was an officer of infantry in the Prussian army, 
and died when his son Charles was but six years old. Besides 
Charles, one elder brother, a younger brother, and a sister were 
thus early deprived of an affectionate parent. The care of four 
orphans thus devolved upon their mother, and most enthusiastically 
did her son speak of the affection, the faithful and anxious love with 
which she ever watched over the welfare of her children. 
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Till the year 1804, Charles visited the Cathedral school at Mari- 
enwerder. The three following years he spent at Balga, near Kénigs- 
berg; but, in the spring of 1807, was invited by an aged uncle to 
his estate near Memel, in order to assist him in the management of 
its concerns. Of this uncle, the departed always spoke with the 
greatest gener, for it appears that while he resided with him, real 
piety took deeper root in his heart and attained toa degree of strength 
before unknown. Of his reception at Bachmann, his uncle’s estate, 
Charles writes thus; ‘* he received me with the love of a father, and 
I enjoyed the rights of a son.” 

These particulars of his early life, and others mentioned in this 
brief notice, are extracted from some papers written by him many 
years ago. The following passages are translated from the German. 


“« The year 1807, was memorable as being that, in which I was directed to 
the knowledge of divine things. It would be too long to relate fully the cireum- 
stances. One word of our Saviour I found verified again in my own ex- 

erience, viz.: * the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 

his word, together with the precept, ‘ follow me,’ was the means of producing 
a saving change in my soul. The grace of God in Christ Jesus began now to 
dwell in my heart, and enlightened me with the pure light of the gospel: after 
which the sweet truth penetrated me—God became man, and died for man. It was 
then I could fully appreciate the word in John iii., ‘ God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ The Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, who had 
manifested himself to me as the true God and life eternal, found a free entrance 
into my heart, and impressed me with the firm resolution to ‘ follow him.’ Daily 
1 improved in knowledge of myself, seeing my extreme sinfulness—I improved 
in the knowledge of the love of God towards poor sinners, and of the redemption 
which had been effected through Christ. And thus was I confirmed in my resolu- 
tion by that blessed Spirit, to whom I committed myself, to follow Jesus, and in 
future to depart from iniquity—and to dedicate to him my soul and body with all 
their faculties for the practice of righteousness. To sum up all in a few words, 
a lively faith in Christ Jesus was began to be wrought within me.” 


After some remarks as to the vanity of relying for justification on 
conduct merely moral and externally correct, he proceeds, 


“IT now found, in the gospel, words of eternal life which pointed out the 
way of communion with my Creator and Redeemer. I discovered a force in it 
which overcame and cast down all carnal reasoning, and I found it confirmed by 
my own experience that Jesus Christ is God and Lord, no less than he was man. 
I could not understand it; but I could believe it; and this faith had been 
kindled in me by the power of God. I felt my heart longing for the things above, 
where my Saviour reigns. I felt enjoyment in him, and in the meditation of his 
love during the silent hours of retirement. I knew what was truth, and desired 
to be but truth myself.” 


We extract a few more lines, connected with the same subject, 


which show the ardour of that devotion which has since distinguished 
his career. 


‘¢ What more shall I say of these happy circumstances of my life? They are 
too momentous to be described by me—attended with too many consequences to 
make it possible for me to tell them all. What shall I say of him who has 
wrought this in me ?—who has commenced so good a work? To praise him as 
he is worthy, I am yet too imperfect —too much polluted with sin. This 
humbles me indeed before my God, but it causes me also to experience the 
healing power of my Saviour, which is despised and denied by the world ; and I 
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have a firm confidence, grounded upon his word, that his loving mercy will bring 
me nearer and nearer to that happiness which consists in being made alike to 
Jesus. His name be adored and glorified. And, even if all the world, out of 
ignorance and malice, should rise up against him, truly my experience shall 
furnish me with strength not to deny that he is Lord, and God over all for ever 
and ever.” 

He appears to have desired, ata very early period of life, to devote 
himself to the ministry of the gospel, and he patiently waited upon 
the Lord for an opening into it. Whilst indulging this expectation, 
he met with several accounts of Missions and Missionaries; and the 
perusal of them seems at once to have led him to decide on his 
course. After consulting with his uncle, whom alone he let into 
the secret, he applied for admittance into a Missionary institution 
which had been lately established in Berlin, of which the Rev. John 
Jiinické was principal. He kept his intention as secret as possible. 
To no one of the members of his family did he reveal it—indeed his 
design would have been scarcely intelligible to several of them, and 
he probably feared that attempts would be made to keep him from 
his purpose. On his way, therefore, from Bachmann to Berlin, he 
told his beloved mother that he was going to study theology. This 
seemed to satisfy his brothers, but she had some misgivings respect- 
ing his real intention. ‘* My dear child,” she said to him, “ only 
do not go over the sea.” The reply was, “‘ what am I to do, if the 
Lord should order it so?” This obscure intimation of his views, 
was alike painful to parent and child; neither was desirous of 
dwelling on so distressing a subject; and a few minutes after this 
conversation, Charles started for Berlin, where he arrived on the 
6th of May, 1811. 


On the 7th of August, 1812, he was ordained in the Reformed 
Church, without subscription to the Augsburg or any other con- 
fession of faith, but upon the Bible alone, and in the course of 
that month, left Berlin for England. Here he was taken into 
connexion with the Church Missionary Society, and committed to 
the care of the Rev. Thomas Scott. Of the seventeen or eighteen 
months which he spent in England no regular journal can be ont. 
But it appears that his parent, and especially his brothers, were 
greatly annoyed at his getting away from them by stealth; and 
most impassioned letters did he receive from them, endeavouring, 
by the mention of all that was dear, and by alluring prospects, to 
divert him from his determination. He was not, however, to be so 
moved. 

On Friday, the 7th of January, 1814, a special general meeting 
of the Members of the Church Missionary Society was held at 
Freemasons’ Hall, London, Lord Gambier in the chair; when the 
Committee publicly took leave of Mr. Rhenius, of a second Lutheran, 
and of two episcopally ordained clergymen. Mr. Rhenius, in 
replying to the instructions of the Committee, and the address of 
Dr. Buchanan, said, ** With pleasure and reverence we mention the 
Director of your seminary, (Rev. T. Scott.) We have often had 
occasion to wonder at his indefatigable exertions in the cause of God, 


especially in his old age, and to take an example from his ardent 
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christian love to all mankind. * * * It is no little encouragement to 
us to reflect that our great countrymen, Zickenbalg, Swartz, Jenické, 
Gerické, and others, have laboured in the field we are sent to cul- 
tivate; and that the venerable Dr. John, the zealous Mr. Kolhoff, 
are now labouring therein, and we are sent to enter in their la- 
bours.” 

He and the Rev. J. C. Schnarre were the first Missionaries to 
India, after the renewal of the H. E. I. Company’s charter in the 
year 1813. They sailed from Portsmouth on board the Marquis of 
Huntley, on the 22d of February, in company with a fleet, consisting 
of other East Indiamen, and of several ships of the royal navy. The 
journal, written by the Missionaries during their voyage, shows that 
they had scarcely a single person on board who could much sympathize 
with them. The passage, though attended with difficulties or dangers, 
now scarcely known, was, on the whole, a prosperous one ; and, on the 
4th of July, 1814, they anchored in safety before Madras. Messrs. 
Schnarre and Rhenius were heartily welcomed to the house of the 
Rev. Marmaduke Thompson, then one of the chaplains at the Pre- 
sidency. From him and other christian friends they experienced 
much kindness, for which they express in their journal their humble 
thanks to the Lord. A fortnight after their arrival they proceeded 
to Tranquebar, to which station they had been appointed by the 
parent committee. Here they zealously applied themselves to the 
task of learning the Tamil. The following we find in the journal 
for the 24th of December, 1814: 

‘¢ Seeing our servants spend the evenings in an idle manner, (and our circum- 
stances greatly encourage this habit,) I thought of reading to them, in the Tamil 
language, something out of the Testament, especially as we now celebrate the 
nativity of our Lord. This I thought would also be of great advantage to me 
in the Tamil. I have therefore begun the practice, and make also some remarks 
on what I read. It is true my Tamil speaking is yet very poor ; however, such 
exercises serve to improve me therein.” 

But, in January, 1815, for reasons which are not stated in the 
journal, Mr. Rhenius was removed from Tranquebar to Madras. 
Here he again joyfully resumed his labours, as he hoped this would 
be a‘* permanent station.” In the schools he was diligently em- 
ployed nearly every day, and commenced his translation of the 
Scriptures into Tamil, taking for the groundwork the version of 
Fabricius. He also made many excursions into the country, to 
Tripassore, Chittoor, and among the Jaina sect. He was instru- 
mental in establishing the Tract Society, and a Tamil Bible Society ; 
and apparently the Lord’s blessing rested upon his varied labours. 

At Madras Mr. Rhenius found Messrs. Loveless and Knill, the 
Missionaries of the London Society, towards whom he manifested 
the sincere affection of christian brotherhood. He united with them 
in acts of public worship, and on one occasion took part in the ordi- 
nation of a brother Missionary. These acts of mutual recognition, 
so likely to cheer the hearts of Missionaries abroad, and to ex- 
cite christian brethren at home to cultivate the same spirit, were 
published in the Transactions of the London Missionary Society. 

These proceedings attracted the notice of the Church Missionary 
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Committee, who felt themselves justified in communicating their 
sentiments to Madras in the following terms : 

“The Committee have noticed, in the communications made to the London 
Missionary Society, the participations of Mr. Rhenius and Mr. Schmid in public 
religious acts with Missionaries of that Society. Itis the constant endeavour of 
the Committee to ‘ keep the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace,’ and in all 
things wherein they can consistently act and unite with other Christians, gladly 
and unreservedly todo so. But in all public acts, strictly religious, the way of 
consistency and peace is for each body to engage in its own. We are all sup- 

sed conscientiously to prefer our own views of discipline as well as doctrine : 
while therefore we may heartily pray for the success of a minister sent forth by 
Christians, according to views different from our own, it is not real charity that 
would lead us to take a public part in the authoritative sending forth of that 
minister ; but rather betrays a want of due estimation of the nature and import 
of christian discipline; and while we may call down, most sincerely, the bless- 
ing of God on a sang of worship erected among the heathen by Christians who 
differ from ourselves, real charity will rather lead us to abstain from public acts 
on the occasion. 

“ The English and Lutheran churches mutually acknowledge each other, and 
they may unite in the manner in which you are united with us, in perfect con- 
sistency with the principles which we have stated. 

“The Committee do therefore desire, that it may be regarded as a settled prin- 
ciple of the Society, that its Missionaries manifest a consistent regard to the dis- 
cipline of the Church with which they are connected, in abstaining from partici- 
pation in the public religious acts of other bodies, while they cultivate the most 
friendly feelings toward all real Christians, and by every kind of affectionate 
intercourse and good offices, prove themselves the disciples of one common 
Master.” 

These discussions led eventually to the removal of Mr. Rhenius 
from Madras to Tinnevelly. 

In a letter to a friend, dated Oct. 23, 1833, he says, ‘‘ You know 
that not only now, but for many years past, we had to combat about 
the spirit of formality, which we saw was hostile to the spirit of 
christian liberty......I1t was on this account, and because we would 
not suffer ourselves to be cramped into the narrow chair of the 
Church of England Rubrics and Canons, that we were moved from 
Madras to Palamcottah, in 1820.” 

As Mr. Rhenius had been honoured with tokens of success at 
Madras, we are not surprised to find him writing thus: 

“ T left, therefore, Madras for Palamcottah this day, June 2d, much affected, 
but much comforted, knowing that the Lord reigns, and that he will turn this 
also for good. Oftentimes does the word occur to my mind, ‘ what I do, thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” The Mission affairs I left in 
the hands of Mr. Barenbruck. My separation from dear brother Schmid was 
particularly affecting to both of us. The Lord bless him and comfort him 
abundantly !” 

It is impossible to recite the many proofs of the success with which 
his labours in Tinnevelly were honoured. In less than fourteen years 
one hundred and twenty native catechists were trained for useful- 
ness by him and his German associates. The Gospel was statedly 
proclaimed in 261 small towns and villages; 10,000 natives were 
either baptized or fully instructed in the christian faith. The in- 
fluence of idolatry greatly declined throughout the province, and not a 
few became sincere and devoted converts to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
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Archdeacon Robinson, in 1830, visited the town of Tinnevelly, 
and wrote the following lively sketch of Mr. Rhenius’s effective 
ministrations amongst the heathen natives : 


“While the people were assembling in the chapel, I had an opportunity of 
witnessing Mr. Rhenius’s method of addressing the heathen ; we were walking 
round the splendid cloisters of the great pagoda of Varunnen, and were fol- 
lowed by many hundreds. His lively and perfectly native mode of address, 
as well as the fluency of his language, attracts them wonderfully. The 
Brahmins crowded around them with eagerness : and as we stopped occasionally 
at an angle of the building, a question led to a remonstrance of the folly of this 
stupendous idolatry, thus convicted and exposed by their own replies, till his 
remarks assumed gradually the form of a more general discourse, addressed to 
the multitudes around ; while the pillars, the sides of the tank, and the pavement 
of the cloister were covered with eager listeners, who were hushed into the most 
breathless silence. He is bold, impressive, vivid, cheerful in his whole ap- 
— happy in his illustrations, and a master not only of the language, 
ut of their feelings and views.”* 


In the course of October, in the same year, 1820, the Rev. Bern- 
hard Schmid arrived at Palamcottah to be a fellow-labourer with 
Mr. Rhenius. For the space of ten years he diligently employed his 
talents in the Tinnevelly district, and now, in Germany, is doing all 
in his power to aid the cause of Missions. 

For the 6th of October, 1820, is the following entry in Mr. Rhe- 
nius’s Journal : 


“¢ Opening a letter from Mr. Caemmerer this morning, I read thus: *‘ My 
dearest brother, this is the first letter I write to you at Palamcottah ; yet not with 
joy or pleasure, but with grief of heart. My dear Schnarre is no more! Just 
now I come from the burial ground, where I had the heart-rending duty of com- 
mitting his remains to the earth.’ I could not possibly get a greater shock by 
any other intelligence than by this. My dear brother Schnarre no more! What 
shall we say to these dispensations of our God? A few months ago brother 
Schreeter was called to his eternal rest. Now also Schnarre, long my companion 
—fellow-student—fellow-trateller—and fellow-labourer! One labourer less in 
this wilderness. O! how I wish to have been with him in his last days and 
hours. But he is gone to glory, he rests from his labours, from establishing 
and enlarging the kingdom of God in his own soul and in those of his fellow- 
creatures. Now he rests! Nothing will now obstruct his love to the Saviour ; 
his following the Saviour—his praising the Saviour with a pure heart; nothing 
keep him from being holy as God is holy! Now the turn is mine. I am the 
last of those who studied together, in Berlin, in 1811. Where my body of clay 
will rest, I know not. Let it be wherever the Lord please. Only may my soul 
be found with him. Therefore, my soul, watch and pray! Be ready. Do 
diligently what thou hast to do, whilst it is yet day to thee in this land of the 
living, and at last go into the blesssed mansion prepared for thee by thy gracious 
Redeemer! Amen.” 


But he was spared; and though the subsequent periods of his life 
were attended with greater and more numerous trials than he ever 
before experienced, his labours also were more abundant. From 
the year 1820 till 1835, he quietly and steadily prosecuted his 


* In the Appendix to the Report of the Church Missionary Society for 
1827-28, No.IL1. page 150, there is a long and interesting article onthe successful 
labours of the Tinnevelly Mission, written by Mr. Rhenius himself, in reply to 
some strictures which had appeared in the public journals. 
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Missionary labours, except with the interruption of an occasional 
visit to Madras. His name became identified with Tinnevelly, and 
the people of this district, we may say, universally venerated him as 
their father in Christ Jesus. 

While the Mission enjoyed this unprecedented degree of success, 
and called forth the public eulogies of the advocates of the Church 
Missionary Society, the German brethren, and especially Mr. 
Rhenius, suffered much from the harassing differences on church 
polity which existed between them and their employers. 

‘‘ From the beginning of my missionary career, in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society,” says Mr. Rhenius, in a letter 
to the compiler of this article, ‘¢ I had no other rule for my spiritual 
ministrations but the Word of God, simple and plain as it is in the 
Bible. I soon saw that this would not agree with the tenets of the 
Church of England ; but as there was no compact between me and 
the C. M. S., and as I was sent out by them to make known the un- 
searchable riches of Christ according to his word, I did not feel it 
my duty to separate from the Society, but simply to go on con- 
scientiously in my work. If the Society (thought I,) is not pleased 
with this, then let the onus of separating be on them and not on 
me.” 

Events, resulting in part from the success of the mission, and partly 
from the growing influence of evangelica] churchmen, brought on 
the crisis which Mr. Rhenius had long foreseen, the mournful de- 
tails of which we shall now recite with as much brevity and fairness 
as possible. 

The appointment of Mr. Rhenius and his non-episcopalian asso- 
ciates to labour for the Church Missionary Society, was in ac- 
cordance with the precedents of the elder missionary institutions of 
the Establishment, who not only employed Lutheran brethren as 
Missionaries, but, before there was an Anglican Bishop in India, 
allowed their German Missionaries to ordain natives according to the 
usages of the reformed churches. 

Dr. Middleton, the first Bishop of Calcutta, was not empowered 
to ordain native Christians ; and it is stated that he sanctioned their 
ordination by the hands of the German Presbyters, as Archbishop 
Wake had formerly done. When, however, Bishop Heber went 
out to the Anglo-Indian See, he took with him “* His Majesty's 
Letters Patent” for ordaining natives, and thus the episcopal power 
was extended so as to reach every case connected with the Missions 
of the Church of Englaud throughout British India. In 1828, the 
Mission at Tinnevelly had grown to such an extent as to render the 
European brethren quite unequal to the discharge of their ministerial 
duties; and therefore native assistance became indispensable to 
carry them on, particularly in the administration of Baptism and 
of the Lord’s Supper. Mr. Rhenius, having long witnessed 
the advantages resulting from the successful ministrations of the 
Word by native converts, felt, that if they could be intrusted with 
that more difficult part of ministerial service, they might be safely 
employed to administer the Lord’s Supper to the people to whom they 
had already dispensed the Word of Life, and to baptize those whom 
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they had been mainly instrumental in bringing into the fold of Christ. 
They accordingly communicated to the Society at home their wish, 
and under date August 28, 1828, they received the following reply 
from the C. M. S. Committee :—‘‘ The application of Messrs, 
Rhenius and Schmid to be authorized to ordain a native according 
the rites of the Lutheran Church, has occasioned us some surprise ; 
as we should have thought that they would have been aware that 
this was a step to which it was not probable that the Committee 
would give their sanction. As the Church of England is regularly 
organized in India, and the Bishop of Calcutta is empowered to confer 
Holy Orders on natives, the Society would naturally present to him 
any candidate for ordination that may be raised up at any of its 
stations within the Indian diocese.” 

In the following year Mr. Rhenius wrote again on the subject, 
and not wishing, we suppose, to wound the Committee by an explicit 
statement of his objections, urged that ten years had elapsed since a 
bishop had visited Palamcottah, and that a speedy episcopalian 
ordination of the native catechists was out of the question. And then 
asked, ‘‘ Shall the congregations remain on that account without the 
full benefit of the ministry? To this we frankly reply, no; because 
Providence has provided us with the means of ordination, though 
not exactly the same in form as that of the Church of England.” 

Bishop Turner being expected to visit Madras, it was proposed 
that the native candidates for ordination should meet him in that 
city, and this measure compelled Rhenius and his associates for the 
first time openly to express their objections to the ordination of the 
Church of England, under various heads of doctrine and forms, and 
to urge, that if the bishop could not allow of any modifications, 
they should be permitted to perform the act “ in their own way.” 
The proposals that Mr. Rhenius devised to meet the exigency appear 
to have been as follows—first, that the bishop should ordain them 
either on the Bible (as he himself was ordained) or with such modifi- 
cations of the subscription as he felt it to be essential to truth. 
This was rejected. Secondly, if this could not be, that they might 
be allowed the same privileges as the elder Societies had allowed 
their Missionaries. This was not allowed. Thirdly, that the native 
teachers might be permitted, not only to preach, but to administer 
the ordinances without ordination at all. This could not be sanc- 
tioned. No ordination of native brethren, therefore, took place at 
Madras at that visitation, and the whole matter was again referred for 
the final decision of the Society at home. ' 

In August 1831, the Committee reiterated, in a long and temperate 
paper, their objections to the request of Mr. Rhenius, which mainly 
consist of an exposition of the altered circumstances of the Society in 
consequence of the appointment of a bishop for India, with adequate 
—. True, their position had changed, but not the position of the 

issionaries, and consequently, in June 1832, Mr. Rhenius wrote 
to them—* as the Committee have determined not to accede to our 
request, and as I cannot conscientiously accede to their determina- 
tion, so necessity seems to be laid upon me to request for a change in 
our connection.” Still he was most reluctant to sever the tie which 
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bound him to the Society, and therefore proposed to visit Europe, 
to retire to Madras to prosecute his translations, or to join some 
other Missionary Society. 

The parent Committee preferred the former, and Mr. Rhenius was 

reparing to visit England, when there arose not only in Tinnevelly, 
but from the christian public throughout India, so decided a pro- 
test against his return, that he abandoned his purpose; ‘ while the 
Corresponding Committee at Madras, was prepared gladly to assent 
to his remaining, on any terms, not involving a compromise of the 
principle on which the Society found it imperative to act.” Accord- 
ingly it was understood that the ordination of the Catechists by the 
Bishop was not to be pressed, while the Missionaries retained their 
objections to it, and Mr. Rhenius hoped that nothing would again 
“occur to disturb them in their work, or to clash with the princi- 
ples of the gospel.” 

Although this excitement appeared thus to subside, there were 
other circumstances yet latent, that soon produced more extended 
excitement, and more mischievous results. 

In 1832 the Rev. H. Harper, Senior Chaplain at Madras, pub- 


‘ lished in that city a small pamphlet in defence of the Church of 


England, entitled <‘The Church, her Daughters, and her Hand- 
maids.” A copy of this work was sent to Mr. Rhenius by its author, 
with a challenge to him to review it, accompanied with a promise, 
that if Mr. R. would do so, his article should be inserted in the 
Madras Christian Observer, which Mr. Harper conducted. 

The episcopal assumptions of this clerical writer stirred Mr. 
Rhenius’s spirit, and strengthened his objections to that episcopalian 
ordination which was required for his native converts. He did revien 
it, and claimed of the reluctant editor the insertion of his paper, 
according to his promise. This was not done. Mr. Rhenius with 
much frankness sent home a copy of the review to the parent Com- 
mittee and they did not notice it. At length, in 1834, he was induced 
to publish it at Madras with this title, ** Review of a Work entitled 
the Church, her Daughters, and Hand-maids, by C. T. E. Rhenius, 
Missionary, Tinnevelly, 1834.”’ In this tract he impugned the 
episcopal government, ritual, formularies and discipline, and closed 
the whole with the following stringent passage. 


“Tn conclusion, for what I have said on the various assertions of the writer 
respecting the constitution and form of the Church of England, it appears then 
that her doctrine is not entirely built upon the prophets and apostles, and there- 
fore is not altogether evangelical ; that her government is not altogether aposto- 
lical ; and that her Liturgy is not an extract from the best primitive forms, for, as 
for the latter, there were none, and as for the former, it has been shown that the 
apostles taught nothing of three distinct orders of ordinary officers in the Church, 
or of raising one bishop or presbyter over another, in rank, dignity, emolument, 
or greatness ; they thought nothing of constituting secular kings and governments 
to be the heads and arbitrators in the Church of Christ; they taught nothing 
about making crosses, wearing peculiar vestments, and changing them during 
divine service ; or about excommunicating those who do not regard them, nor 
about any other particulars, which J have excepted against before. All these 
things rest, in my opinion, solely upon human authority, and are relics of the 
anti-christian Church of Rome.” 


N.S. VOL. I. L 
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This publication naturally excited general attention, and became 
the subject of protracted newspaper discussion in the Madras jour- 
nals. It reached England, together with other documents, early in 
1835, and the Committee of the Church Missionary Society felt them- 
selves compelled to pass the following resolution :— 


“ That adverting to the long period during which the Rev. C. T. E. Rhenius 
has been connected with the Society, to the strong sense which the Committee 
entertain of his piety, zeal, devotedness, and unwearied labours, and to the large 
measure of the Divine blessing with which those labours have been honoured 
and prospered ; the Committee learn with the deepest regret and distress, the 

ublication in India, by Mr. Khenius, of his tract entitled ‘ A Review,’ impugn- 
ing as it does, the government, ritual, formularies, and discipline of that Church 
with which he stood connected as a Missionary of this Society ; and that, afflicting 
as it is to them to dissolve their connection with one, whom on many grounds they 
highly honour and esteem, yet they feel bound, in consistency, as attached mem- 
bers of the Church of England, to take this very painful step, and to declare 
that the Missionary relation, which has hitherto subsisted between the Society and 
Mr. Rhenius, is at an end.” 


While every reader will acknowledge the subdued and christian 
phrase in which this sentence of excision is couched, yet it must be 
seen that an act of cruel injury to the cause of Christ was inflicted by 
it; and that a primitive and most devoted minister of Jesus was 
virtually sacrificed at the shrine of apostolical succession. Worldly 
prosperity is a sore trial to religious communities as well as to indi- 
vidual Christians. The adherents and members of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society had been for years a despised and neglected party 
in the Establishment, but by a combination of circumstances on 
which it is not necessary to enlarge, they unexpectedly found several 
of their clerical brethren elevated to the episcopal throne, and other 
high places in the Church, which produced a remarkable change in 
the notions of many respecting its government. Clerical irregu- 
larities were no longer held to be so venial, as they once had been, 
ecclesiastical etiquette was more strictly maintained, and the conse- 
cration of the Rev. Daniel Wilson as Bishop of Calcutta, was an 
event which conciliated many minds. In the excellence of the man 
they forgot the odiousness of the system, and though there were 
some calm and wise enough left who could foresee that the episcopal 
discipline in India was not only destitute of provisions conducive 
to the extension of the missionary work, but actually presented ob- 
stacles to its enlargement; so that every step, properly missionary, 
was to be adventured upon by transgressing the strict boundaries of 
ecclesiastical discipline, still multitudes of churchmen looked with 
affection to Bishop Wilson, and thought that the man who could not 
submit to that liberal, zealous, and warm-hearted minister, must be 
incorrigible indeed !* 


* The influence of the hierarchical system upon the characters of good men, 
is well illustrated by the change which has come over the present Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, since his elevation to the Episcopate. We beg our readers’ attention to 
the following illustration, not, we assure them, to assail the individual, 
but to expose the system. On the 10th of November, 1814, the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, M.A. then the unbeneficed minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ford Row, addressed from the pulpit of St. Bride’s Church, London, two 
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While we have conceded that the public documents of the Church 
Missionary Society on this painful subject, exhibit a temper in every 





Lutheran ministers, Messrs. Sperrhacken and Schulze, who were going to Africa 
in the service of the Church Missionary Society, in the following terms:— 
“You, my Reverend Friends in the Sacred Ministry, are going out in the direct 
character of Missionaries. ‘ Watch ye then in all things ; do the work of evan- 
gelists: make full proof of your ministry.” Study deeply the Holy Scriptures. 
Let your doctrine show ‘ uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity.’ When you have 
opportunities of instructing the heathen, stand on the plain broad footing of un- 
doubted truth. Forget the unhappy controversies which have divided the church at 
home. Let your minds be daily nourished with the pure and wholesome doc- 
trine of Scripture, as it flows native and transparent from the comb, and not as 
it is sullied and adulterated by human systems, on whatever side they may incline. 
Let the cross of Christ in all the amplitude of that astonishing subject be your 
theme. Descend not to uncertain topics. Do not administer to your inexperienced 
fiock doubtful disputations, nostrums, obscurities, which amaze the mind without 
affecting the heart, which disturb and bewilder, but seldom convince, which may 
raise up a partizan, but which cannot form a truly contrite and holy disciple of 
Jesus.” 

Twenty years had scarcely transpired, when this liberal and affectionate preacher 
is found the Lord of the Bishop’s Palace at Calcutta, delivering a charge, ex ca- 
thedra, to his clergy in that metropolis. In that document, and in a second 
delivered at Madras, and published with it, there is much, very much, to gratify 
and instruct the reader, and to remind him of the best periods of Dr. Wilson’s 
public ministry. But as to church affairs, his tone has changed with his position, 
and the Indian Bishop is resolved to do what the German Presbyters were charged 
to avoid. Let the reader judge—** What our church does is to give a sound con- 
fession of doctrine, an evangelical liturgy and offices, legitimate authority, the 
unbroken succession, and right ordination of ministers, wise constitutions, canons, 
and formularies, together with books of sermons and homilies, embodying the 
preaching she would wish to encourage.” p. 36. ‘‘ With respect to discipline, 
I would entreat you to observe, with conscientious and minute accuracy, the 
directions of the Rubric and Canons. All the particular rules I could frame, 
would only be the development of these our ecclesiastical statutes, and would 
be binding, in fact, no further than as they were just expositions of them. The 
very slight variations from the usages of England which the difference of 
climate, &c. demand, are so few, that I would not advert to them, except to 
say, that not one of these varieties is, properly speaking, legal, and no one can 
be passed over by me without censure, except my honoured predecessors or myself 
have been distinctly consulted, &c.” p. 41. ‘ Need I add, that none are to be 
admitted into your pulpits but duly ordained clergymen ; and none for more 
than an occasional service, without a license from myself.” p. 41. ‘ Let me 
beg those who conduct the business of Missionary institutions, to let the spirit 
of an Episcopal discipline at once pervade all their measures.” p. 56 ‘ Teach 
them (i. e. the native Christians,) the meaning and excellency of our Liturgy, 
Articles, our offices of religion, our fixed standards of doctrine, discipline, 
and administration of the sacraments ; and the beautiful gradations of internal 
polity in our ecclesiastical government. I dread innovations, I dread theories in 
religion. The steady, holy course pursued by our Reformed Church, now for 
three centuries, is far safer than all the dreams of a spiritual democracy. A 
more correct discipline will follow the increase of our episcopal missionaries, 
and will facilitate what I recommend. Native priests will be ordained by the 
Bishop only. The recourse to Lutheran clergymen will probably be no longer 
necessary. Much, very much, do we owe to that sister church; but I speak 
now of similarity of christian rites, and the preservation of peace in the same 
mission ” p. 86. 

Bishop Wilson’s views upon these subjects are widely different from those 
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way commendable, yet we well know that influential members of that 
body did not hesitate, in private, to express themselves towards 





———— from the pulpit of Lambeth Palace by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, when 
e preached at the consecration of Bishop Corrie, in 1835. 

The whole passage is too long for citation here, but a few detached sentences, 
retaining the sense, will be sufficient. ‘‘ It was to be expected that the applica- 
tion of the English episcopacy to a country so differently circumstanced as India 
is from Britain, would require the grant of Iarge discretion to the Bishop.” 
** It was found by the labourers whom she sent forth, that her discipline, however 
admirably suited to the settled church of a christian country, was not only 
destitute of provisions conducive to the exhibition of her intluence, but even 
presented obstacles to her enlargement. Every step, properly missionary, was, 
in India, to be adventured upon by transgressing the strict boundaries of her 
discipline. Great, indeed, were the difficulties to which, on that ground, the 
first Bishop of Calcutta was exposed. He felt that the attempt (to evangelize 
the heathen) could not be carried on to any extent with rigid adherence to the 
Church’s discipline.” —pp. 20, 21. 

There is a slight discrepancy between the testimony at Lambeth and at Cal- 
cutta; but then the venerable Josiah Pratt is not yet a Bishop. 

When Bishop Wilson came to speak of Mr. Rhenius’s conduct, he thus ex- 
pressed himself: 

“ Call to mind, also, the disappointment in these Southern Missions, both in 
the incorporated and Church Missionary Societies. The higher the talents, the 
more eminent the success; the wider the former influence, the more prominent the 
station of any such, the more fatal the subsequent fall. It is not necessary to throw 
the slightest shade on their previous sincerity, piety, mumerous converts, or 
qualifications as missionaries. But this I say, as Bishop of this immense 
diocese, God grant the subdivision of it may soon take effect! that a Missionary 
coming out in a Church Society, and with the bonds of that Society upon him, 
(what bonds?) ought, in honour, first to have resigned his connection, and 
waited till his place was supplied, before he published to the world pamphlets 
in direct contradiction to the Church, from whose funds he was supplied, and to 
whose general rules of order, though a Lutheran, he was subject. It is with grief 
I speak. The extraordinary weakness, as it appears to me, of the arguments, I 
pass over. The total ignorance of the real state of the question I pass over. 
The vain repetition of objections, a thousand times answered, I pass over. The 
garbled quotations of all kinds I pass over. In a foreigner, and a minister of 
another church, mistakes on such topics may be accounted for. All these 
things are matters of opinion. Every man has, abstractedly, the fullest right 
to think and publish as he pleases. But the infatuation which could lead an 
eminent, and most able and successful Missionary to attempt throwing the whole 
of the South of India, with its twenty thousand new Christians, into confusion, 
by a publie attack on the Church, in which he was acting, speaks for itself. 
There is such a thing, at least,as common honesty.” _p. 104, 105. 

Not content with this, the Bishop refers to the subject again in his dedication 
to the clergy. 

‘*T discovered a system at work in the extreme south, where I supposed the 
Miss-onaries of the Church Missionary Society, though the senior was a a ean 
were continuing to follow our general doctrine and discipline, in direct opposition 
to our Protestant Episcopal Church, by the members of which they were sent 
out, a system so ruinous in my judgment, to the holiness and peace of the new 
converts, as to threaten the subversion amongst them of Christianity itself.”” Such 
are some of the effects of episcopal dignity upon a devout and estimable christian 
minister. Surely when the thought of a mitre for a moment fascinates any of 
our evangelical brethren in the Church, they will do well to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not 
into temptation!” It is due to Bishop Wilson, however, to add, that he is 
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Mr. R. in no unmeasured terms of censure and reproach. The spirit 
in which the preceding resolution was enforced by the Corresponding 
Committee at Madras, and their clerical agents, will further illus- 
trate the strong feeling of resentment which Mr. Rhenius’s honest 
criticisms upon the episcopal church had called forth. On the arrival 
of the resolution at Madras, in May 1835, the Rev. J. Tucker, their 
Secretary, proceeded to Palamcottah, and claimed all the property 
and the people in the name of the Church Missionary Society. Mr. 
Rhenius perceiving that a disgraceful collision would occur if he 
paren ond on the spot, resolved, for the sake of peace, to leave the 
province. On the eve of his departure, he addressed the following 
farewell letter to the Church Missionary Society, which will best 
explain his views and feelings at this painful period of his history. 


To the Rev. Mr. Jowett, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 


“ Rev. anp Dear Brotner,—I cannot separate from the Church Missionary 
Society in accordance with your resolution of the 15th February last, after a 
connection of twenty-one years, without giving you a farewell letter, expressive 
of the sentiments and feelings with which I do separate. 

“ ] need not assure you, that the separation from the Society, and especially 
from my beloved flock in Tinnevelly, which I and my fellow labourers were the 
honoured instruments in raising and nourishing these fifteen years, has caused 
me much pain and grief, and that it was only divine grace which enabled me to 
pass through it with any degree of composure and strength. That pain and grief 
are only exceeded by those which I feel, when I reflect that your Committee, who 
must be well aware of the tender connection between me and Tinnevelly, should 
have been the cause of rending this connection asunder. Indeed, I cannot but 
charge you with cruel injustice towards me, and the people from whom you have 
separated me. 

“ Reflect, dear Brethren, what you have been doing. In your instructions to 
Missionaries, you hope and pray that the Lord may give them many souls for 
their hire. If then the Lord has given me souls in Tinnevelly for my hire, you 
have come and robbed me of my hire! And why? because I published a 
pamphlet pointing out various particulars in the discipline and formularies of the 


strangely inconsistent with himself, and that in these same charges there are 
passages that betray another mind, which remind us of his earlier, and he must 
forgive us for saying his better days. Who could believe, without proof, that at 
the close of the second charge, after all his wrath against poor Rhenius, and all 
his zeal for ‘‘ our beautiful platform of Church Government,” that the Bishop 
would say, “* We have no jealousies. We have no secular objects. We wish to 
pull down no other christian disciplines, in order to rise upon the ruins. Our 
episcopal polity is not that which we propagate. It is the gospel, it is the good 
news, it is ‘Christ the hope of glory,’ the polity following merely as the hand- 
maid upon the steps of her divine Saviour. I am jealous over myself when I am 
called to speak so much of external order and discipline. I fear lest I should 
seem to over value them. My earnest desire, Brethren is, that you should exalt 
Christ, preach Christ, magnify the grace of Christ, follow Christ, bear the cross 
of Christ, live and die for and with Christ ;” and he meekly closes the whole 
with “So will our beloved Protestant Episcopal Church take her share, she asks 
no more, in the work of the conversion of the mightiest heathen empire ever con- 
ceded to a christian sceptre.” pp. 107 and 109. 

“ Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he al- 
oweth.”” 
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Church of England, which, as it appears to me, need to be corrected—a 
pamphlet written upon the express request of a clergyman of that Church, and 
at that time a member of your Committee at Madras; and again, not so much 
because of the nature of its contents, but merely because I published it!! Thus 
then you have separated me from my flock, because I was not a dissembler, but 
a straight forward minister of the gospel, endeavouring to purify a portion of 
Christ’s Church from errors which confessedly have been retained in it from 
Popery—an endeavour which you must allow to be the duty of every minister of 
Christ. And am I alone in this good work? whilst many of your Evangelical 
Clergy are sighing and groaning under the burthen which the Rubrics and Canons 
of the Church are laying upon their conscience. Are there not many of them, 
even at this time, standing forth and boldly pointing out the errors and abuses of 
the Church? No bishop, I understand, would dare to do such a thing. But you 
have outstripped even the bishop in zeal for forms of the Church, and discon- 
tinued from your body one, who, during a period of twenty-one years, while in 
connection with you, endeavoured faithfully to serve the Lord Christ, who was in 
no way bound to the forms of the Church of England, and who was therefore 
the more entitled to speak out freely the convictions of his mind, merely because 
he exposed what he considered to be errors still existing in that Church. I en- 
treat you again to reflect on this step, and see whether the Antichristian Spirit of 
Popery is not at the bottom of it ! 

“* Were this not the case, youas a Society, professing to have only the glory of 
God in the establishment of Christ’s kingdom at heart, could not have acted in 
this way. How much soever the truth told might have pained you, yet knowing 
that, notwithstanding my difference from the Church of England forms, Christ’s 
kingdom was enlarged, and the glory of God was promoted by my ministrations 
in Tinnevelly through the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit—you might 
have suffered the work of God in Tinnevelly on account of it. That there was 
such a glorious work of God in that mission you yourselves have all along 
acknowledged, you have rejoiced with us therein, you have praised God for it 
even whilst aware that the Church forms were but partially observed. Yea, your 
Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Tucker, only three or four weeks before he became the 
hardhearted executioner of your decree,* paid us a visit in Palamcottah, and not 
only rejoiced in all that he saw and heard, but upon his return to Madras could 
publish in the Missionary Record for May last his introduction to our Report, 
** that he had no hesitation in saying, that as far as he was able to judge, the 
particulars published (in our Report for 1834) do not convey to the mind of the 
reader an adequate idea of the prosperous state of this mission, and the reality of 
the work which God is working in this district, and at the end calls it an exten- 
sive and well ordered mission.” And yet after three or four weeks he can come 
flying as it were on wings to execute your decree of spiritual robbery, and dis- 





* «<T do not use this expression ‘ hardhearted executioner’ thoughtlessly, for 
he himself stated to me, that when in 1834, he as the Secretary of the Madras 
Committee, sent them dispatches on the subject to the Home Committee, he had 
charged a relation of his in England, in case the Home Committee should not 
dissolve my connection with the Society, to tender at once his resignation to the 
Committee. Mr. Tucker’s mind therefore was fully made up on the subject. About 
six months after he paid his first visit to Palameottah, he published our report 
of the Tinnevelly Mission, with a most favourable introduction to it, as above. 
He was therefore highly delighted with the state of the mission ; yet three or four 
weeks afterwards the Home Committee's letter arrives, and he comes to Palam- 
cottah to carry it into effect, with a zeal and promptitude which would have done 
honour to a better cause, professing all this time his regret and sorrow at the 
object of his mission. Taking all these proceedings together, I cannot but call 
him a hardhearted executioner; and I only mention the foregoing facts in order 
to show how dreadful the effect of the systems of the Church of England is upon 
her most amiable sons.” 
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regarding the cries and requests of the people, and the * apology which I offered 
to the Society for the publishing of the Review, snap asunder ties which have 
been by the blessing of the Lord between pastor and people—ties which are at 
least as strong as those which unite father and children together—And why ? 
Simply because I had pointed out what I considered to be the existing errors of 
the Church of England. Is not this the Spirit of Antichrist? The Spirit of 
Rome itself would have done it only a little more cruelly. 

“ You might indeed have dissolved my connection with you if it was disho- 
nourable in you to be united with one who faithfully and conscientiously en- 
deavoured to serve the Lord Christ without respect of persons ; and if reasons of 
consistency made it imperious upon you to do so—but you might have left me 
undisturbed in the work at Tinnevelly. You had abundance of reasons for it ; 
you might have considered that no immoral conduct—no heretical doctrine on 
my part made an expulsion necessary ; that no pledge existed by which I was 
bound to the observance of the Church of England forms ; that notwithstanding 
my differer:ece from her in certain respects, I still conformed to her rules as much 
as I conscientiously could ; that the work of the Lord was actually prospering 
in my hand, and that therefore He was not against me; that there were no 
suitable persons whom you might place as our successors to the work, that 
humanly speaking the cause of Christ in Tinnevelly must suffer by my removal ; 
that such removal must strike wounds in me and my people, which cannot easily 
be healed, and which a christian public would not see inflicted with calmness 
and indifference; and that in case you withdraw from Tinnevelly, the work of the 
Lord would still go on as before, and that therefore no injury would arrive to 
the people in Tinnevelly. But no such consideration moved you and your 
representatives in Madras ; you not only separate me from your Society, but you 
insist also on my leaving Tinnevelly and having nothing more to do with the 
congregations!!! You maintain that the whole Mission is yours, because in 
the first instance you sent me to Tinnevelly, gave me the temporal support which 
I needed, and defrayed other expenses of the Mission. I fully admit your 
right to the Mission to a certain extent, but shall we have none at all, even none 
to congregations among whom we have laboured day and night, and whom we 
were the means of bringing to the knowledge of Jesus Christ— you say that we 
have no right whatever—what monstrous doctrine is this! Tlow deeply striking 
at the root of every affectionate attachment between pustor and people! How 
much calculated to make your Missionaries mere hirelings, servants of men, and 
not of the Lord Christ? Henceforth money is to be deemed the principal con- 
sideration in the work of converting the Natives, and the bond of connexion between 
converts from Heathenism and the Church of Christ!) The sweat of the Mis- 
sionary’s brow, his anxious labours, are nothing to be accounted of in the matter ! 
Had you considered these things maturely, you might have hit upon some other 
arrangement, by which such inferences might have been avoided : you might have 
left me in the possession of the Mission, and contented yourselves with demand- 
ing indemnifications for the Mission Houses and such other property (if you 
considered them as well as my services not to be the Lord’s, but your own.) But 
no: you insist upon my removal altogether—you disconnect me not only from 
your Society, but also from my people: you insist, in case I do not remove, 
upon other Missionaries being placed in Tinnevelly in opposition to me !! I could 
not but see, that were I to remain under such circumstances, confusion and 
every evil work would be the immediate result; and although I felt deeply that 
you were quite unjustifiable in the course you had resolved to adopt, yet 1 con- 
sidered that the leadings of Divine Providence clearly pointed out that it was my 
duty to withdraw : remembering the word of the Lord, ‘ if they persecute me in 
one city, flee ye to another,’ and considering that he may have some work for 
me elsewhere. But think what will the Lord say to that act? Consider whether 
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* “Not for the contents of the publication, but because it gave offence to the 
Society, and produced consequences I did not anticipate or expect.” 
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the forms of the Church of England were not of greater importance to you than 
the reality of the Church of Christ? You say that consistency obliged you to 
act as you have done. But dear Brother, what consistency is this which obliges 
you to tear an acknowledged minister of Christ, whom the Lord had pleased to 
bless, from his flock, merely because he published a Review of the Church, and 
therein honestly and conscientiously stated some of her errors! If that be con- 
sistent with the principles of the Church Missionary Society, or with those of the 
Church of England, surely those principles must be wrong, they must be incon- 
sistent with the dictates and the spirit of the Gospel. How will they bear the 
scrutiny of the judgment day? Were not the Popes as much consistent with 
their principles, when they condemned Huss to be burned and Luther to be 
excommunicated? Moreover, as a Missionary Society, you had nearly nothing 
to do with my publication, you might have fairly left the matter to be decided 
between Mr. Harper and myself. Had he answered my Review reasonably and 
scripturally, who knows what might have been the consequences with respect to 
myself? 1 might have seen my errors respecting the Church of England and 
relinquished them. You, or rather your representatives, charge me with incon- 
sistency, yea dishonesty, in not resigning that Society before I published such a 
Review, as I must have known that the Society’s Regulations make it necessary 
that all their Missions be carried on according to the discipline and the formu- 
laries of the Church of England; but you never told me or wrote to me that I 
had to lay aside any German Lutheran form, and to observe that of England ; 
you never put the Rules of the Society in my hands for examination previous to 
my engagement with the Society. It is only since the ordination question was 
stirred, during the last three or four years, that you made me attentive to those 
rules ; and even then you declared, again and again, that I might go on in the 
Mission work as before, well knowing that all along I had been going on on 

rinciples not in couformity with the Rubrics and Canons of the Church of 
England, because I never hid from you any manner of proceeding in the 
mission work, as my journal and letters will show. Why then did not you 
dissolve my connexion with you long before the publication of the Review, if it 
had been from the beginning really your determination, that also the German 
Missionaries, ordained on the Continent, should observe the discipline and 
formularies of the Church of England. I had no need of resigning your Society, 
because from the beginning I had no other rule for my proceedings but the 
word of God ; the same which you have often declared was also your rule! So 
long then as I proceeded according to the word of God, you could not, I felt 
persuaded, object to my proceedings. If you did object, then it was plainly 
your part to dissolve my connection with you and not mine. Now is this 
publication of my Review contrary to the word of God? But you say, that 
though no agreement was made between us, yet by the simple fact of uniting 
myself to a Church Missionary Society, I gave you a tacit acknowledgment of 
conforming to the rules of the Church of England. To this I may reply, with 
equal force, that as you never showed me the Regulations of the Society for 
examination, nor bound me in anywise to the Church of England; by uniting 
yourselves to me you gave a tacit acknowledgment, that as a German Clergyman 
T might carry on this Mission work according to the German form. And that 
this was at least in former years actually your mind with respect to German 
Clergymen, though not mentioned in your regulation, will be plain to every one 
who considers that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had for many 
years allowed their German Missionaries in Tanjore and Trichinopoly to carry on 
their Missions, not according to the English, but according the Lutheran German 
Churches form, authorizing them repeatedly even to ordain Native Priests ac- 
cording to the German ritual ; and that your Society itself, even as late as 
1821 or 22, when Bishop Middleton was already in Calcutta, authorized our 
German Brethren there to ordain Abdeel M. and Mr. B. according to the 
German ritual. On no ground whatever then can I be charged with incon- 
sistency or dishonesty in the matter of publishing my Review. The most 
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that can be said is, that I was incautious in doing so, not considering that the 
Society would be affected by it. That it was incautious I have before admitted, 
and do now admit, but who could foresee that you would be so much affected by 
the publication of truth, as to dissolve my connection with you? Who could 
imagine that in the nineteenth century the calm discussion of ecclesiastical 
matters would meet with such repulsive treatment ? 

“It seems, however, that you did so from an apprehension that the contri- 
butors to the Church Missionary Society would withdraw their subscriptions, 
were they to see one of their Missionaries publish a work not in favour of the 
Church of England.* This might have been the case with some, but I cannot 
believe that it would be so with the majority. It would be nearly a libel on the 
Evangelical Members of the Church of England to suppose that they give their 
aid principally to the spread of the forms of their Church and not to the spread 
of Christ! They well know, that notwithstanding our departures from that 
form, the cause of Christ was steadily advancing in Tinnevelly. Would they 
then withdraw their aid now that the publication of my Review exposes certain 
errors of that form? Or would they consent to my removal from Tinnevelly on 
that account? To their honour [ will not believe it. They would, notwith- 
standing their attachment tothe Church of England, continue to aid that Society, 
persuaded th:.t the chief object of the Society was obtained in Tinnevelly. Here 
in India, at least it has been so, for it is the fact, that even after the publication 
of my Review, and after all the noise which Mr. Tucker made about it through 
the newspapers, your Committee, as well as myself, received more contributions 
than they did some time previous to it. Your apprehensions therefore were, so 
far as I see, groundless. Moreover, your representatives in Madras acted in a 
manner calculated to do the greatest possible injury to the Tinnevelly Mission. 
For not only were they extremely urgent in removing me from them, but affairs 
were so managed that my three fellow labourers, Messrs. Schaffter, Miiller, 
Lechler, felt themselves under the necessity of leaving Tinnevelly likewise. 
These Brethren had resolved still to stay a season there, until your Committee 
in London should return an answer to a representation which they were to make 
immediately, under the condition, that until then, no alterations should be made 
in the mode of proceedings in the Mission; and that no English Episcopalian 
Missionary be introduced to them. But not only was this reasonable request 
refused by the Madras Committee, but they were desired to give a written de- 
claration to this effect: that they recognize the full and undisputed right of the 
Church Missionary Society to the Tinnevelly Mission, its congregations, and every 
member of the same; even those souls which might by the instrumentality of 
the Brethren have been brought to the knowledge of Christ, and that, should the 
Home Committee’s answer be unfavourable to their representation, they leave 
the Mission quietly then or at any time: when they might have known, that the 
Brethren would never give such a declaration, and that they could not give up 
their condition, yet they made such strange demands, and thereby forced the 
Brethren to resign, and to leave Tinnevelly with me: whereby the congregations 
were at once deprived of art their beloved teachers, and put under others, who 
were not only strangers to them, but aiso by no means in a condition to supply 
their spiritual wants. The Committee rather relinquished three German Mis- 
sionaries than withdraw one English Episcopalian Missionary. So zealous 
were they of the law, Acts xxi. 20. 

“Once more consider, I pray you, what you have done by this act to the 

ople of Tinnevelly. What must the Christians think of the removal of their 
aves by whom they were brought to the light of the gospel, and nourished 











* “T must here remind the reader that my publication is not an attack on 
the Church of England, as it has often been insinuated, but merely a defence of 
divine truths against the assertions which were made in the book which Mr. 
Harper sent me, for reviewing assertions which attacked the German Churches as 
well as the English Dissenting Churches.” 
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for many years with the pure milk of the divine word, and whom they loved 
and revered! Suddenly I am torn away from their midst. And when they 
inquire why? What answer can be given to them? If a charge of immorality 
or false doctrine could be fixed upon me, then matters would be plain to them. 
But as this is not the case, what must they think when they understand the 
true causes, viz. that I published a little book pointing out certain errors in the 
forms of the Church of England! What must they think of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society when they learn, that simply on this account they removed their 
beloved and consistently walking teacher from them? What must they think 
of this christian church in general? How greatly must their confidence, I will 
not say in Christianity, but in their new Teachers, be shaken! The heathen 
also cannot but be confounded. Knowing my upright and just life among them, 
they must by this act of yours receive the most unfavourable impression of the 
christian church! How will many of them, who are criminally disposed, 
exult in the fact, that what their own enmity could not accomplish, (viz. getting 
me away from Tinnevelly,) my christian friends did for them ! 

“But enough. I trust I have shown that your act in removing me from Tin- 
nevelly is cruelly unjust towards me and the people, and highly inconsistent 
with your profession of being desirous only to promote the glory of God and 
the kingdom of Christ according to the Scriptures. This is the second black 
spot on your characters as a Missionary Society in reference to myself. The 
first your Madras Committee made, when in 1820 they removed me and 
Brother Schmid to Tinnevelly from Madras, where the Mission was just begin- 
ning to flourish under our hands, solely because we had too catholic a spirit, 
and desired to embrace all as christian brethren who hold the Head. The 
Madras Mission has suffered ever since. The second black spot is your 
present act, and by it you are determined to draw down the blast of God also 
upon the Tinnevelly Mission, I confess you were put to some trial by the 
publication of my Review, but it was a trial only whether you would continue 
to walk ‘after the flesh,’ after the commandments and doctrines of men, or 
to choose to walk ‘ after the Spirit.’ You have chosen the former, and have 
not therefore stood the trial. ‘ But he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh 
also reap corruption.’ Gal. v. 8. 

“IT now bid you farewell! I part from you with deep regret, chiefly because 
you should have so closely followed the steps of the Madras Champion, to the 
great injury of your Society and of the Church of England. If [ have said 
any thing in this letter strongly, or in language you are not accustomed to hear, 
do, I beseech you, ascribe it not to any angry feeling against you personally, 
but the force of truth which compels me to be faithful to you and to the cause 
of our adorable Redeemer. Moreover, I entreat you most humbly, on this 
occasion, if you desire the real prosperity of your labours in the Missionary 
cause, to get rid of that spirit which could prompt you to act towards Tinne- 
velly as you have done. At the Judgment day, it will clearly appear whether 
I have sinned by publishing the Review of the Church in defence of divine 
truth, or you by forcing me away from Tinnevelly on that account. I wish you 
no evil; on the contrary, I pray that the Lord Jesus Christ, our common 
Master, (whose was your money and my services,) may abundantly prosper 
you, yet so that all trusting in human ordinances be confounded, and Ais word 
alone be glorified, May he be gracious to us all for the sake of his blood and 
righteousness. , 

“ T remain, with Christian regards, still, my dear Brethren, 
* Your's affectionately in Christ Jesus, 
“ Madras, July 18, 1835. 3%." 


On the 19th of June he quitted Palamcottah for Madras; he was 
overtaken on the road by his German brethren, who felt that they 
could not submit to the requirements imposed by the new regime. 
They therefore resolved to commence a Mission at Arcot, in the 
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neighbourhood of Madras, and actually proceeded thither to enter 
on that work. But, on their arrival there, and previously at Madras, 
they received letters from the Catechists, informing them that the 
whole Mission at Tinnevelly was in the greatest confusion, and to 
entreat them to return. These documents would interest our readers, 
but we cannot spare room for their insertion. Suffice it to say, that 
they moved the compassion of the German brethren for their spiritual 
children, and that they felt themselves compelled to go back to 
Palamcottah, where they arrived on the 22d October, 1835. 

It would be for the honour of evangelical religion if we could 
throw a veil over the transactions which were connected with Mr. 
Rhenius’s return to Tinnevelly. But they form an integral part of his 
history, and no reader can understand his mental character, or truly 
account for his early death, who does not possess some acquaintance 
with these mournful proceedings. We avail ourselves of Mr. 
Rhenius’s own description, with such omissions and abbreviations as 
our want of room compels us to adopt. 

The Madras Committee and their yo disallowed Mr. Rhenius’s 
claim, in any respect, to any part of the Mission. 

“What!” exclaimed Rhenius, “‘ No right even to the congregations? No 
interest in the souls whom the Lord gave as seals :o my ministry? Have the 
Society given me those souls?’ They have only given me temporal support and 
aided my labours with money. And so not only they, but also many other 
friends in India, Prussia, and Germany, altogether distinct from the Society. 
Allis from, and to, the Lord. My right or interest in those congregations can 
cease only by conduct at variance with the word of God. And as no such 
thing can be proved by the Society against me, my right to those congregations 
under God remains unaltered. With respect to houses and lands procured with 
the Society’s money, I do not claim them as my property. Neither do I claim 
even those chapels which the people themselves have built, with a small assist- 
ance from me from the local fund. The ground on which they stand belongs 
not to the Society, but to the people: the Society has not paid a pice for it, 
nor was it ever made over to them. The prayer houses were built by the 
pa themselves. I wished this to be their own act, and for their own benefit, 

gave them 5 or 10 rupees for each, to assist them just enough to make it com- 
mon property; the people themselves expending, in many instances, double or 
treble the amount. Now I ask what exclusive right can we have to this pro- 
oe: The people built them, not for us, but themselves. To exclude them 
rom the buildings which they have raised for their own benefit; to nail them 
up; and when they tuke away materials from ignorance of the law, to drag them 
before the magistrates, and to procure punishment to them, is, to say the least, 
outraging the common feelings of men; conduct altogether at variance with the 
spirit of the gospel ! 

“The Committee say they will ‘ retain, by all christian means, the whole 
Mission, and exclude and prevent all interfereace with it.” But what are 
christian means? I understand by that term, meekness, patience, godly persua- 
sion, faith, truth, and prayer. These are christian means! But what means have 
been taken? Endeavours to force the Catechists to say things contrary to truth 
and their conscience ; the people threatened with fines and with the repayment of 
the Mission expenses in their villages; assured most positively that I should 
never come back, that I should stay but a few weeks, that I had already left Palam- 
cottah. The glory, riches, and honour of the Church Missionary Society were 
held forth and contrasted with my poverty and meanness ; that I had no friends 
amongst the gent/emen of Palamcottah ; that the collectors and the judge are all 
on the other side. Thus the native servants went about amongst the people, endea- 


vouring to confound and divide them. They nailed up the chapels wherever they 
M2 
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could ; they interrupted the people even while engaged in worship, the Sabbath- 
day not excepted ; they demanded the Gospels and Testaments, Catechisms and 
Tracts, to be delivered up to them, not excepting the books of the Bible Society, 
and the tracts of the Tract Society. They preferred complaints before the magis- 
trates against innocent persons, whose only fault was joining me; these com- 
plaints were supported by false witnesses, who were told what to say, and were 
rewarded for saying it; and the accused were heavily fined. They brought 
false complaints against those who had not opened the chapels, but merely en- 
tered them to worship as usual. Such, such—oh hear it all the christian world 
—such are the means by which the agents of the Church Missionary Society 
have endeavoured to maintain their cause and bring back the people to the 
Society! Alas! my heart sinks within me, when I contemplate the mischief 
they have done to themselves! Even Catechists, and head Catechists, who were 
once running well, have been snared to give false witness before the magis- 
trates! The only comfort I have in this most sad affair is, that when the excite- 
ment is over, the Lord will be graciously pleased to prick their consciences and 
lead them to repentance!” 


An appeal having been made to the courts of law to recover some 
of the property from the German brethren, things settled down into 
something like quietness, and Mr. Rhenius was compelled to look to 
the chief cities of India, to Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States, for contributions to aid ‘* The German Evangelical Mission 
in Tinnevelly.” In an appeal, dated May, 1837, he states, “ It is 
not to oppose the Church Missionary Society that we are here in 
Tinnevelly, nor to ‘ sow sedition or strife,’ as it has been insinuated, 
but to teach and preach the glorious and unadulterated gospel, as it 
is in the Bible, to those our people who, in the greatest part, were, 
by our instrumentality, brought to the knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and to extend his glorious kingdom among the thou- 
sands of heathen around us, that they also, with us, may experience 
the power of his death and resurrection to the redemption from sin 
and eternal perdition. We venture to say that we cherish no sec- 
eo but have, or at least strive to have, a single eye to his 

ory. 

° a however, there were four missionary families, including ten 
children, to be supported, with 104 native teachers or catechists, 
54 schoolinasters, 17 adult students, and more than 50 children in 
the male and female seminaries, an annual income of between £2,000 
and £3,000 was indispensable. To raise this amount involved ex- 
tensive correspondence and great anxiety—or, to adopt Mr. Rhenius’s 
words—‘“ it is a great trial of our faith, but we find it good to stand 
in this position, as it leads to greater watchfulness, prayer, and faith- 
fulness.” Still it was natural that they should seek a permanent 
support, by uniting themselves to some existing Missionary Society 
in Europe. No Society, in its constitution and supporters, seemed 
so likely to co-operate with them as the London Missionary Society. 
The following private letter, addressed to one of its Missionaries, 
will show the heart of this devoted servant of the Lord amidst his 
many anxieties. 
“ Palamcottah, Feb. 8, 1836. 

** My dear Brother,—So you, also, are about to leave India! May it be but 
for a season; and may the Lord make up the blank! Whilst he + Shee of 
you in this way, he gives me strange work to do here, ever fighting with the 
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spirit of bigotry and falsehood! Sometimes I cry out with the Psalmist, oh, 
that I had the wings of a dove, then I would fly afar off and be at rest! Some 
persons think I like simply to fight ; that is not true: I indeed like to fight for 
the truth as it is in Jesus; but even this is often embittered by strange circum- 
stances, as for instance, in the present case; then I would rather stop, or run 
away. But I dare not, lest it happens to me us to Jeremiah ; it burns within 
me. Pray for me, that I may never use any other weapons but those of truth, 
faith, and patience, 

“In all these affairs, I trust I have counted the cost; that is, I have been 
enabled to make the Almighty Lord God our Saviour my all in all, both for body 
and soul, for myself, and for the people now under my and brethren’s care. 
The Lord will provide. I don’t know whether it is his will that we shall be 
united with your Society. It is on this account that I particularly write to you 
before your departure. I would ask you, in the name of the Lord, to do for us 
in England what you can; you know all the affair from first to last. Show my 
publications to the Directors, and give them every other explanation the case 
may require. I can truly say, whatever human imperfections have mixed with 
it, that the quarrel has arisen solely on account of the plain truth of the gospel, 
assailed by human systems and inventions. Now, will your Directors keep at 
a distance from us, chiefly in order not to offend the Church Missionary Society ? 
Have not the latter acted in a most unholy spirit? Will the Directors allow 
this spirit to triumph? Let them, then, in meekness and upon principle, come 
to our help, even here, in Tinnevelly, even for the Lord’s sake. More than 60 
catechist stations, with 154 villages, including 1561 families, containing 5581 
souls, have actually separated from the Church Missionary Society, and have 
remained stedfast hitherto, notwithstanding various severe trials and afflictions 
to bring them back to the Society. They will rather abide with us, his poor 
servants, under the Lord Jesus Christ, and enjoy the instructions from the 
gospel, unmixed with human inventions, than remain with the Church Mission- 
ary Society, with many secular advantages, but subject to human inventions. 
I think we have done all we could to brmg about an amicable agreement with 
the Society, but the latter refuse. You know the proposal my three brethren 
made, This was rejected, with not a little haughtiness. When Bishop Corrie 
came, we had hopes that something would be done, but that also has failed. 
We are now, therefore, altogether rid of the Society, and form a separate body. 
What reason is there now for your Directors to stand aloof from us? Let them, 
then, at least, send us help in money, till we can arrange matters; or if they shall 
feel it a delicate matter, then exert yourself among your friends, that they may do 
— what the Directors cannot do as a Society. Mind, also, my dear 

rother, that the king’s business requires haste. I must mention, also, that 
besides the congregations separated from the Society, we have had lately an 
addition of four or five new congregations from among the Heathens and Roman 
Catholics. Now I leave this matter to the Lord’s direction. 

“* May grace and peace accompany you and yours on the wide ocean. He is 
your sun and shield, and may he bring you safely back again. 

‘¢ Ever yours affectionately, C. R.” 


This subject was, therefore, brought before the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, and it was first met by cruel accusa- 
tions against the moral worth of Mr. Rhenius, which were fearlessly 
answered by his friends and admirers, who challenged his revilers 
to the proof. A committee of inquiry was appointed, who became 
fully satisfied of the integrity of this devoted sufferer for conscience’ 
sake. But then arose the question of the expediency of receiving 
the German brethren as Missionaries while they were in such a 
position with the Church Society. Long and anxious discussions 
took place, and at length the Directors agreed that they could not 
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employ Mr. Rhenins and his associates while they continued in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Palamcottah, but that if they would 
remove to the adjacent province of Travancore they would receive 


their services.* 

Although disappointed in these expectations, yet, as Mr. Rhenius 
said, “‘ their Lord and Master Jesus Christ supplied all their wants,” 
and his work prospered in their hands. The appeals to the courts of 
law respecting the mission property were either withdrawn or decided 
in favour of the German brethren ; and their fourth half-yearly report 
contained much cheering intelligence. Considering that he had not 
completed his forty-eighth year, and was of a hale constitution, it 
might have been expected that many years of honourable service yet 
awaited him. But his days were numbered, and he was about to realize 
a wish often expressed, and easily understood in so active and ener- 

etic a person, that he might be removed without protracted sickness ; 

and if it should please God, unexpectedly. On the 12th of last May he 

began the last letter he ever wrote to our honoured brother the Rev. 
G. D. Cullen, of Leith, of which fragment the following is a copy. 
“ Palamcottah, May 12, 1838. 

«¢ My dear Brother,—A little while ago the Lord rejoiced me with your kind 

letter of November 22, 1837, and as I am just a little indisposed, so that I must 

nt by my regular work to-day, I sit down to write to you a few words in reply. 

Ve give thanks unto the Lord our God for the help you and your brethren have 
again found it in your hearts to send unto us, viz. £70, which I trust will have 
been received by Mr. Van Tornerin, in Madras, by this time. How seasonable 
this supply is you will know, when I tell you that our treasury just now has 
hardly enough to carry us through June. Of course our good Lord knows it, 
and he thus sends supplies so as they are needed. We have gone on in 
this way already nearthe last twelve months, and the Lord is greatly strengthening 
our faith, so that we do not fear. It reminds me, however, of the discourse of 
Dr. Chalmers, which I read many years ago, and which was deeply impressive ; 
I mean that on the words, ‘ Paul said unto the centurion and to the soldiers, 
except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved ;’ Acts xxvii. 31. And this 
he said after he had been assured in a vision that they all should be saved. Now 
I am pretty well assured that the Lord will carry on this work in our hands; 
yet if his dear people do not continually and regularly bestir themselves to send 
us help, it cannot be carried on. You, dear brethren, have not been slack. 
May the Lord Jesus give you in return much peace and joy in believing. You 
will be glad to hear that our German brethren in America also have come forward 
to our help, and have formed themselves into a German Foreign Mission Society. 
That Society sent us lately 300 dollars, and Dr. Schmucker, with other friends, 
added 340 dollars ; total, 640 dollars; so you see the Lord provides. Trust in 
him at all times. I hope you have received before this our third and fourth 
reports, and that you will have found much cause for praise to our gracious Lord, 


* When it is remembered, that nine-tenths of the supporters of the London 
Missionary Society are decided Nonconformists, and that amongst its present 
Directors are to be found some of the most active dissenting gentlemen in the 
metropolis, who are regularly stigmatized in certain journals as “ political Dis- 
senters,” it will be admitted, after these unequivocal proofs of moderation, that 
they exercised much forbearance, and manifested a sincere desire to preserve 
peace with their ao brethren, when they came to the above decision. 
Yet the Rev. Francis Close, in his speech at Cheltenham in November last, 
threatened the Society with the withdrawal of his own presence and support, and 
that of his brother clergymen, unless they disclaimed the proceedings of The 


Religious Equality Society ! 
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for what he is pleased to do for us and by us. We are all but poor and weak 
instruments, and the work often appears to me to go on but miserably and 
lamely, which is apt to discourage. The fights with the corruption of the human 
heart are so many, and the triumphant operations of the Holy Spirit apparently 
so few, that we often walk in darkness and see no light———.”” 

He now was compelled, by his increased sickness, to suspend his 
regular occupation, and although he sat up every day, even till that 
of his death, he contented himself with occasionally giving some 
unimportant directions in the Mission. During his illness, he fre- 
quently had the 14th chapter of St. John read to him, and portions 
of the epistles to Timothy and the Colossians. Four or five days 
before his death, he admitted into his room all the Seminary boys, 
desired them to pray that if it were the will of God he might be 
restored to health, and reminded them of the words, ‘* Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” There was, during 
the three weeks preceding his death, a constant dry heat about the 
head and neck. The whole time of his illness he suffered no pain: 
he complained only of a drowsy feeling, and a kind of heaviness in 
the head. For some time, the remedies employed appeared to be 
useful; but on Sunday, the 3d of June, the symptoms of deter- 
mination of blood became worse. On that day and the following, 
bleeding by leeches was resorted to as before, and all was done to 
induce moisture and coolness about the head and neck, but in vain. 
On Tuesday morning, the 5th, he appeared indeed to feel better, 
and employed himself in signing some notes, addressed to the resi- 
dents of the station, soliciting subscriptions to the Madras Auxiliary 
Bible Society. So that he prosecuted works of usefulness to his last 
hours. For, about half-past two in the afternoon, the symptoms sud- 
denly became very urgent. He was quite restless, and it was evident 
that his last moments were come. It was a mercy that during this 
trying scene, and for a week preceding, there was a medical friend 
in the house—a surgeon attached to the Travancore Mission— and it 
was a consolation to his brethren to know that all appropriate means 
were employed. The medical aid of the station was also obtained, 
but all in vain. 

The nature of the attack did not admit of his speaking much, 
during the last hours, to any around him. On the Monday evening 
he derived great comfort from the 23d Psalm, which he desired to 
be read to him; and, on the afternoon of Tuesday, before he became 
insensible, when asked whether he felt the presence of God, he 
faintly said ‘‘ yes,” and already joy indescribable brightened his 
countenance. Several words and sentences escaped his lips, while 
he was in the delirious state. He was heard to say, in the German 
tongue, ‘‘ my beloved Lord,” and to speak of ‘the remainder of 
life.” While in a state of restlessness, he sat upon the bed for a few 
minutes, when the fear was expressed to him that he was going to 
leave us, he replied, ‘* we must have patience—patience.” A little 
after five the apoplectic fit came on in all its violence, which sud- 
denly deprived him of sensibility, and it was solemn to witness the 
gradual sinking of his earthly frame. About half-past seven o’clock 
he ceased to breathe, and quietly fell asleep in Jesus. He expired 
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amid the sobs and tears not only of his family and friends, but of 
many natives, christian and heathen, who collected at the doors as 
soon as they heard of his dangerous condition. 

Most affecting was the sight, when, one after another, the Cate- 
chists who were out in the district, and the people, came breathless 
to the house, to try if by any means they might once more hehold 
the face of their long-loved teacher. Many were too late, even to 
be present at the funeral; and for a whole fortnight after, Catechists 
and people were coming in to the station, in order to mourn the loss 
of their spiritual father with his surviving brethren. 

Thus died Charles Theophilus Elwad Rhenius, aged only 47 
years and seven months, 24 years of which, all but one month, were 
spent in extending the kingdom of Christ in British India. 

The best account of the events immediately connected with his 
departure is contained in the following letter, written by his son to 
Mr. Cullen, on the same sheet with the fragment of his unfinished 
letter, which we have already inserted. 


“ Palamcottah, June 13, 1838. 


“«< My dear Sir,—The above was written by my dear father immediately on the 
receipt of your last letter; a week before he had been unwell. It is now my 
melancholy duty to announce to you his decease. None of us thought he would 
so soon be taken from amongst us. For three weeks before his departure there 
was a constant dry heat about his head and neck, and the remedies at first 
appeared to relieve him. But on Monday, the 4th instant, he became worse. 
On the afternoon of the following day, the 5th, he was seized with a fit of 
| apoplexy, and before eight o’clock in the evening he ceased to breathe. ‘ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord.’ This is our consolation amidst our grief. 
He died in peace. It is our regret that he had communicated nothing to us, as 
| to his last wishes, before he died. For three or four hours before he expired he 
was for the most part insensible. In one of the intervals of sensibility, when 
| asked by one of his colleagues, Mr. Schaffter, whether he felt the presence of God, 
his faint answer was, ‘ Yes,’ and a ray of joy for a moment illumined his coun- 
tenance. In delirium, also, he was heard to say the German for the words, 
* My beloved Lord,’ and to speak of ‘ the remainder of life." It is mysterious to 

our eyes, that he should so soon have been removed from his useful labours 

among this people. His departure has produced an extraordinasy change in the 

behaviour of the church missionaries here. They attended the funeral. We 

have received notes from them which would form a strange contrast with their 

language and letters respecting my father not many months ago; those of them, 

who were not exactly opposed to him formerly, called upon us. We even 

received a note from the man who had written most violently against him, asking 

whether he might come and see me, that he had caused his bell to be tolled, 

&e. &c. I declined his visit for the following reason :—It is to me a distressing 

thought that my dear father’s illness has been occasioned by the anxieties of his 

peculiar circumstances, and not least by the unjust representations which have 

been made of his motives and character. I wish, indeed, I could persuade 

myself that this has not been the case; but some words and sentences which 

escaped him during the delirious moments of his last hours do not allow me to 

do so. There surely is a point at which the bow, by too great tension, will snap 

asunder, We cannot expect that strong as was his mind, he should yet be able 

to bear all that has been heaped upon him without danger of his sinking at 

length under the burden. But the Lord be praised. We know that fe is 

happier now than he ever could be here, —it is only his family who have suffered. 

We know that he has led an exemplary life—that by his death he is removed 
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from many sorrows and trials—but now he is praising God in the realms of 
bliss, and thus our sorrow is moderated. 

“ Tt remains to be seen how my father’s departure will affect the Church Mis- 
sionary Committee. As my father often used to say, ‘ May the Lord have mercy 
upon them.’ At present, the great loss we have sustained drowns all our cares 
respecting the future. But we feel that the Lord will provide. He is our help 
pes pe refuge. My late father’s colleagues subjoin a circular respecting the 
mission, which you will kindly communicate to Dr. Brown, and other friends.* 
Believe me to be, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

(Signed)  Jostan Ruentvs.” 


We must now close this long article by presenting our readers 
with a sketch of his character, which has been published by his 
beloved associates. 

We now willingly pause, to consider for a few moments the strik- 
ing features of his character. None was ever more diligent than 
Mr. Rhenius was in those duties which devolved upon him. Indeed 
they were not duties to him. It was his meat and his drink to do 
the will of his Maker. In season and out of season was he to be 
found sedulously engaged in something directly useful. His dili- 
= was not occasionally exhibited, nor did it strike by any pecu- 
iar zeal existing only for a season and then waxing cold, but it was 
steady and uniform. Indeed, but for this quality, and the great 
blessing of general physical health, he could never have produced 
so many monuments of his zeal and perseverance. Of time he took 
especial note; and in the regular routine of mission work, every 
department had its particular hour. Except during a few years be- 
fore his death, he regularly sat up till twelve or one o’clock at night. 
In the middle of the day he rested for about an hour. In the house- 
hold arrangements he studied simplicity ; and by regulated tempe- 
rance he escaped from many ailments too common in this country. 

Never did he omit an opportunity of doing good. Whether it was 
a native or European, rich or poor, high or low, to any, if there 
occurred a fit opportunity, he would endeavour to do some good. 
A few years after his arrival in India, he wrote to the King of 
Prussia a letter containing an account of Indian Missions and of his 
own labours, and sent with it copies of the Tamil and Teloogoo New 
Testament. His Majesty returned a gracious answer, and from that 
time ordered an annual sum to be paid from the Royal treasury to 
the Missionary Institution in Berlin. But, it will be sufficient to 
have mentioned this one instance: for many in India and elsewhere 
have, we know, been personal witnesses to that zeal for his Heavenly 
Master which was so prominent in every period of his career. 

His patience and submission to the Divine will were truly admi- 
rable. He was never known to fall into any fit of impatience or 
sullen discontent. Whatever happened he recognized as the ordi- 
nance of God; and through grace he cheerfully submitted to it, 
allowing nothing to interrupt that peace of mind which was so richly 
bestowed upon him. In any afflictive dispensation he was the pillar 


* “ This circular intimates, that the colleagues of the deceased Mr. Rhenius 
intend to go on with the mission, trusting in the same divine help and guidance 
which have hitherto been afforded.” 
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of consolation to those around him; and, even when in personal 
affliction, have we seen him with tears in his eyes singing the praises 
of God. His patience under provocation was equally great. When 
ill-treated, he seemed not so much to think of himself as to lament 
over the poverty and weakness of human nature; and many a thing 
which would sorely try the tempers of other men, he appeared 
scarcely to feel. In sickness too, his patience was wonderful. We 
allude particularly to his last days, when not a single repining word 
esca his lips. Though he had enjoyed for many years a good 
degree of health and strength, and during that time not a day passed 
without active engagement, yet for the three or four weeks pre- 
ceding his death, he quietly laid aside his regular duties, and waited 
till he should feel better. But this resignation may be attributed to 
that decision of purpose which, we may observe, was the most 
striking feature in his character. He probably saw that it was now 
his duty to cease a little from his work, and so he at once resolved 
to abide by this conviction. 

The firmness of his mind was indeed remarkable. What he found 
to be his duty was every thing to him. He persisted in it through 
all opposition, and never heeded the opinion of others, unless they 
were satisfactory to his own mind and his own conscience. Did he 
fix upon any plan, and he never did this without prayer and mature 
consideration, he ceased not till it was, if possible, carried into effect. 
To those who felt unpleasant consequences from his determined pur- 
pose, it cannot be expected that his proceedings could be agreeable, 
and to such they might appear to be the fruit of pure obstinacy. But 
we know well the kindness of his heart, and that nothing but a deep 
conviction of duty ever led him to act in opposition to the desires or 
entreaties of others. At least, we have the testimony of one, who 
was for twelve years his fellow-labourer, and as well capable as any 
to judge impartially of the character of the deceased. We refer to 
Mr.Schmid. In a conversation with a friend respecting Mr. Rhenius 
he spoke thus, ‘‘ He is a remarkable man. We often differ, and I 
often think him precipitate and deaf to counsel; but almost inva- 
riably the end has proved that he was right.” 

His talents as a Missionary, we have no hesitation in saying, 
were of the first order. His Tamil writings tended not only to lead 
to the principles of practical Christianity, but were of a far more 
diversified kind. On morality, on general knowledge in different 
departments, in fact on whatever subject that he thought would be 
useful for enlarging the minds of the native Christians or the heathen, 
he attempted to write, and has written much. Latterly he composed 
a Tamil Grammar in English; and it was his intention, in case the 
present undertakings by others should happen to be frustrated, to 
enter upon the laborious work of compiling a Tamil Dictionary. 
Just before his illness, he finished ‘*‘ The Body of Divinity” in Tamil, 
a book intended particularly for the use of Catechists: but his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures has been left incomplete, several of the books 
of the Old Testament not being translated. 

He possessed a retentive memory. When going about among the 
villages and congregations, if there was any of the people, noted for 
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something either of a pleasing nature or otherwise, he has- been 
known to recognize such an one immediately, though he may not 
have seen him for a considerable time. His manner among the 
people was the most affectionate and attractive, and his command of 
the language was very great. In his Diary, many are the interesting 
accounts to be found of his journeys, not only within the district, 
but in other parts of India; and we believe his remarks to be 
valuable in many respects. From a hasty perusal of journals it ap- 

rs to us that he very early obtained an insight into the Hindoo 
character. There was much indeed to blame and dislike in it; but, 
though he always sharply rebuked the blame-worthy, he never be- 
haved towards this people in any other than the mildest and most 
considerate ways. While none was more quick in discovering their 
faults, yet, unless fully convinced of their guilt, he put the best 
possible construction upon their actions, and aimed only at teaching 
them the ways of purity and holiness. He well knew that a moral 
change cannot be wrought upon a people so long immured in dark- 
ness, without time and without much patience. And thus, especially 
in the later years of his life, there was a tenderness in his exhorta- 
tions both to heathen and to erring native Christians, which they 
only can imagine who have witnessed the love and the forbearance 
which he manifested on those occasions. 

We have hardly any room for enlarging upon his private virtues. 
His habitual cheerfulness and patience saved his family from many 
a scene of confusion and unhappiness. His love, and, above all, the 
concern he showed for the spiritual welfare of the children the Lord 
had given him, will, we trust, never be forgotten by any of them who 
can appreciate a father’s affection. But we may proceed to express 
our feelings upon one more point of his character, bearing principally 
upon his public connexion with Tinnevelly. It was that entire sub- 
ordination of all else to the grand work of Missions. Every thing 
he did was with this view, and for this end. It was the earnestness 
of his zeal for their real good, which secured to him the love and 
veneration of this people. He thought himself well rewarded, if be- 
sides an approving conscience, he obtained the affections of those 
whom he loved, and for whom he sacrificed much of private comfort. 
Many years ago, when he found that his work here was gaining 
smeagth and the Lord’s blessing rested upon it, he resigned to other 
members of his family in Prussia the property which he there pos- 
sessed. Latterly too, when his brothers urged him to return home, 
and they would secure him a living, he decidedly refused to entertain 
the thought. There was none, we believe, who so entirely took the 
word of God for his guide, heedless of men’s opinions—none, who 
more fully, more unreservedly cast all his cares upon the Almighty : 
and truly never did the Lord put to shame the confidence of this his 
servant. Among the people whom he loved, and by whom he was 
venerated, has he closed his useful life. His remains lie, not very 
far from the spot in which were written the affecting lines in his 
journal, already quoted in another page. 

We now bring to a close this hasty review of Mr. Rhenius’s life and 


character. Imperfect it must be confessed to be ; and we trust that 
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we shall be excused for having dwelt at some length upon the last hours 
of his earthly existence. These, at least for the present, retain the 
strongest hold upon our memory, and have inflicted the deepest wound 
_— our feelings. But we are assured of the joy unspeakable and full 
of glory which has now become his portion ; and we mourn for our- 
selves, not for him. His religious course has been that of ‘‘ a strong 
man” rejoicing. To us it appears to resemble the scene, which we 
in these climes witness nearly every day. His sun was not preceded 
by a long and faint twilight. He rose at once into warmth and 
brightness, and took his steady course upwards, and increased only 
in splendour: but, scarcely had he reached the meridian, when he 
has been snatched away to fairer worlds. His was the life of a 
cheerful Christian, from first to last; and we shall not, perhaps, 
better express the feelings and thoughts which were present with him 
during the whole of his eventful career, than by transcribing a pas- 
sage from his journal of the year 1811. The following lines, origi- 
nally in German, were written when he was on the point of devoting 
himself to the work of a Missionary, by entering the Institution in 
Berlin. 

‘¢ « His will be done,’ was the motto of my heart, in respect to 
what was to happen to me in future. On him, who is the Lord of 
the whole creation—the greatest Benefactor of men—the all-wise 
finisher of the great work of making known his gospel to every na- 
tion, I could implicitly trust, because he would do all things well. 
And indeed I have at all times, even under the most trying and 
afflicting circumstances, experienced his free grace. For without 
him, 1 should be a miserable grovelling creature, who would have 
for ever perished. 

‘* The glory of his name sound far and wide from eternity to eter- 
nity —from one end of the earth to the other; and in all the heights 
of heaven be sung, Amen. Hallelujah !” 

Many solemn and affecting thoughts occur, both respecting this 
revered man of God and those who survive him, but we must, at 
least for the present, leave the whole subject to the serious reflections 
of every intelligent reader. 


ON THE ABUSE OF SACRED MUSIC AT ORATORIOS. 
A Pastorat Letter. 


My se.oven Frienps,—Your welfare lies near my heart. That your 
soul should prosper, and be in health, is my fondest wish. To hear 
that my spiritual children walk in the truth is my richest joy. That 
my feeble ministrations should contribute to either of these results is 
my liveliest encouragement in my work of faith and labour of love. 
Just in pani however, to the gratification your spiritual weal 
will confer, is the pain I feel when any thing in your conduct gives 
me the slightest occasion to apprehend that your high and holy 

rinciples are less influential with you than they should be. I re- 
Joice, indeed, that I am not constrained to say with the anguished 
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apostle, Many walk of whom I have told you often, and now tell 
ou, even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ ;” 
Phil. iii. 18,) that I am not even forced to pass upon any the miti- 
gated censure, ‘‘ I stand in doubt of you.” (Gal. iv. 20.) Still I 
must say, that a recent occurrence has filled me with anxiety, lest 
you should inadvertently be led away into a seeming approval of 
that which I am persuaded your judgment, if brought to bear upon 
it, and your piety will lead you to condemn. 

That you may be aided in arriving at that conclusion, which I 
conscientiously believe to be scriptural and true, I have thrown 
together a few thoughts in the simplest phrase and most inartificial 
order, having in view not so much to commend myself to your 
critical tastes, as to commend the truth to your heart, conscience, 
and understanding. The question suggested by the occurrence to 
which I have already alluded, and to which I thus invite your atten- 
tion, is—‘‘ are we authorized to use sacRED Music upon ordinary oc- 
casions, or for secular objects? How far are those fashionable 
entertainments, called Oratorios, sanctioned by the principles of 
revealed truth, and how far are they deserving of the countenance 
of Christians? Are they sanctioned at all; are they worthy of 
countenance at all, on the principles just named ? 

I believe not. I conceive that the nature of such compositions 
places them beyond the range of amusements, and that Scripture, 
and good taste, and correct feeling, forbid their employment for 
such a purpose. Let me beg your patient and candid attention to 
the few remarks I have to make on this point, in which I shall give 
you the calm unimpassioned expression of my opinion, the result 
of deliberate reflection, and not the crudities of precipitation, nor the 
impetuosities of prejudice. I will tell you boldly and plainly what 
I think of them—yet gravely and collectedly. I will withhold no- 
thing —‘“ nothing extenuate ;” you will, therefore, expect no mincing 
and delicate phrase; neither will I ** set down aught in malice,” 
so that I shall render justice to those who differ with me in sen- 
timent. 

I. No Christian, I conceive, will dispute my first position—that 
it is wrong to make sacred things mere food for entertainment, and 
that the wrongfulness of doing so bears exact proportion to the 
sacredness of the object desecrated. Now an oratorio, whether 
we regard its name or structure, is an address or series of addresses 
to God, ‘‘ the greatest and best.” It is, if rightly performed, an 
act of worship. Praise and prayer are the loftiest occupations of 
created beings. They annihilate infinity, and place the soul in a 
position with God. To do that then for amusement alone, which, 
offered from a pure heart, and with correct motives, is the highest 
homage of the creature to the perfections of the Creator, I cannot 
but call a gross profanation. of course I here reflect chiefly upon 
the employment of sacred words for such a purpose ; because music, 
properly speaking, can have no sacredness in it, although there is a 
style of composition to which we may, with conventional propriety, 
apply the name. It is not then to the instrumental department of 
such a performance I now refer, the stateliness of whose march, and 
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gravity of whose tone, may comport with the solemn character of 
the words ; but to the making such words the vehicle of conveying 
to the ear ‘* the concord of sweet sounds” they accompany, the 
string upon which the rich pearly notes of the music are strung, and 
which thus play but a subordinate part in the performance. U1, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, would furnish the singer precisely as convenient and 
suitable a medium for bringing out the harmonies of the music, as 
the loftiest adoration the most sacred words could embody. 

Now, not in one case out of a thousand, in which these per- 
formances are exhibited, are the words, the sentiments, the song, the 
chief attraction. The chief attraction is the music, and the skill of 
the vocalist. Neither the performers nor the audience pretend that 
an oratorio is an act of worship, the grateful homage of reasonable 
men to the God of their life. 

To bring down then “ the high praises of our God,” the words of 
the Holy Ghost, the eternal verities of scripture, to the level of a 
sing-song or burletta; to reduce the hallelujahs of the sweet singer 
of Genel oe a mere instrument, upon which some popular artist may 
display the flexibility and compass of his voice—Oh! this is a use 
of the sanctities of scripture, from which every right thinking, not 
to say pious mind, must, I conceive, revolt. 

But it will be said, are not very solemn and delightful emotions 
produced in every heart by the performance of the oratorio? Yes, 
I reply ; there are certainly very pleasing emotions produced, and 
of a very sober, perhaps solemn, cast, while you are under the spell 
of such performances. But there are two very grievous mistakes 
committed by those who advocate their continuance upon this plea, 
if, indeed, they be not intended sophisms. The one is, that the 
words are the source of these feelings, and the other is, that these 
feelings are religious. 

Now I contend that it is not the words, but the instrumental 
music which awakens the emotions described, as any one may easily 
ascertain who is familiar with the music of our best known and most 
highly prized oratorios. The man must have ears of felt and a 
leaden heart who is not overpowered by the thunder of sound which 
burst from an orchestra boasting hundreds of performers, melted by 
the softness of some touching melody, and won to admiration by the 
blended sweetness and skill of the symphony. 

But that oratorios owe their effect, in any great degree, to the 
words, is contradicted further by the rule that prevails in those enter- 
tainments which are professedly profane, (I use the term simply as 
notative of a class, and not in an invidious sense.) In the opera, 
who regards the words, except as the accompaniment of the music ? 
Which abide most in memory, the words or the notes of a favonrite 
song? Which affects us most, the numbers of the music, or the 
rhythm of the poetry? And, finally, which part of the opera is 
most laboured, because most attractive, popular, and impressive, as 
most likely to bestow fame and recompense upon the composer, the 
overture or the airs adapted to words? The overture, undoubtedly, 
as any one knows who knows any thing of music. It is by their 
overtures our best composers make their deepest impression, and win 
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their way to wealth and immortality. Now this rule, I main- 
tain, applies, in all its breadth, to the case in hand. It is to the 
sweet solemn powerful harmonies, and not to the sweetness, solem- 
nity, or power of the language of our oratorios, that we are to trace 
their influence on the mind. They affect us, not because their themes 
are grave, and true, and scriptural, but because the measure of the 
music is mighty and majestic—mighty as the voice of the storm, and 
majestic as the march of night. 

ut the other mistake is, that these feelings are religious. Persons 
generally, when they hear a sweet and solemn anthem, and are 
strongly moved thereby, have, as it were, the very depths of their 
being stirred within them, give themselves credit straightway for 
being very devout, whereas it is demonstrable, from the philosophy 
of sound, to which I simply refer, that the effect upon their frame is 
purely physical. Certain vibrations have been produced in the air 
by the boards and strings of the instruments performing ; these 
have produced a corresponding vibration on their organs of sense, 
and their nature has been affected in consequence in a definite 
manner—in a manner which an accurate physiologist can clearly 
describe as generally applicable, and which an intimate friend, ac- 
mainted with the peculiar temperament of the individual, could 
fnd no difficulty of predicting in his particular case. 

In this simple statement, without entering into detail or illustra- 
tion, the whole secret is out—the riddle read. It is a physical 
effect, bearing exact relation to the amount of the physical cause. 
The devotion of the affair becomes purely a question of nervous 
susceptibility, a devotion that, in the East, would probably dance 
with the whirling derweeshes as readily as here it melts or glows, 
adores or weeps, at the oratorio. 

Now, be it borne in mind, that no feeling is religious which has 
not direct reference to God; which does not spring from a right 
motive—a heart-love for him; is not shaped in its actings by a 

ight rule—respect for his word ; and is not aiming at a right end— 
his glory. Compare with this the religion of the oratorio. People 
go to it either ignorant of what they are to experience, or to renew 
their past feelings at the entertainment, with no higher object, how- 
ever, in either case, than mere amusement; and their pleasurable 
feeling assumes, it may be, a serious and pensive cast, (the richest, 
sweetest shape it can put on,)'and thus, pleasure their motive, aim, 
and experience, they can so deceive themselves as to miscall it piety ! 
We surely do such persons no more than justice when we say, they 
are neither correct philosophers, nor acute analysts, nor scriptural 
theologians, nor experimental pietists. The motive, the rule, the 
end, are throughout wrong; therefore the oratorio cannot, in the 
sense assumed, be, by any means, the hand-maid of true devo- 
tion. 

But, II. The character of the performers justifies me in raising 
my voice against this entertainment on religious grounds. 

Granting that an oratorio is a religious exercise, (the ground the 
gravest sticklers for such an amusement wish to put it upon, and 
which I have already combated in my animadversions,) I have 
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objected to any thing religious being considered in the light of 
an entertainment. I have contended that it does not produce emo- 
tions in any thing like correctness of nomenclature religious ; and I 
now object that, allowing that representation of it to be true, none 
should take any part in the performance but religious people. 
Sacred music should be confined, I believe, not only to religions 
purposes, but also to religious men. Now whether we look at the 
more social, less imposing, and certainly less censurable performance 
of amateurs, or the oratorio on its scale of greatest magnitude, and 
metropolitan publicity and grandeur, character is never matter of 
inquiry concerning the artists. A good voice and brilliant execu- 
tion is all that is sought to give effect to sentiments the loftiest 
inspiration could dictate, and themes the most solemn that can inte- 
rest the mind. To my judgment this is most unscriptural, con- 
sequently indefensibly wrong. The whole spirit of Christianity 
condemns the interference of worldly or wicked men with any office 
of religion. Now I argue against this as such; for so the man who 
would claim for it special exemption from censure demands. He 
says, “‘ I cannot take my sons and daughters to the concert or the 
play; they are worldly, and often corrupt and licentious amuse- 
ments; but nothing can be more moral than this; it is all scripture !” 
I reply, so much the worse, if the performers are not all devout 
Christians, if they are not all the children of God. I have already 
told you, that I consider praise the loftiest act of worship. On 
that principle, then, I had rather see a profane swearer preaching, 
or a convicted adulterer administering the Lord’s Supper, than 
hear opera singers, whose character and habits in general are no- 
toriously corrupt, singing the solemn words of some of our oratorios. 
O, it is an offence that smells rank in the nestrils of Him who is 
jealous of the honour of his revelations, and who is therefore repre- 
sented to have magnified his ‘“‘ worn,” above all, his ‘* name.” 
Psalm exxxviii. 2. 

My censure, however, goes not the length of making every hired 
or gratuitous performer, on these occasions, a person of immoral 
life. That I never could be so uncharitable us to affirm; and they 
would do me injustice who supposed I meant so much. The simple 
fact that a man is a mere worldling makes him obnoxious to my con- 
demnation in the line of my present argument; that the spirituality 
of any performer’s mind is no recommendation, and the irreligious- 
ness of a gifted one no disqualification. I could name, (if need were, ) 
whoremongers, adulterers, drunkards, swearers, blasphemers, aye, 
and persons whose sins were not done in a corner, but blazed abroad 
in the face of day, contributing the chief attraction to festivities of 
this kind. Your own memory and experience will supply you with 
abundant corroboration of the truth of my assertion; as, indeed, 
will the daily prints, which register the engagements of our principal 
vocalists and musicians. That an unconverted man, then, though 
free from every grosser blemish, should invite me to hear him utter 
religious sentiments, while his mind and heart are evidently un- 
influenced by them, is a paradox I cannot understand, while it is an 
invitation my religion will not allow me to accept. I cannot but 
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involuntarily apply to such a one the description of Paul—* in- 
truding into those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by 
his fleshly mind.” Col. ii. 18. If this entertainment be a religious 
one, an irreligious performer has no right to meddle with it; if, on 
the other hand, it be (the only correct way of viewing it) but one of 
the protean forms of worldly amusement—but a serious opera— 
then a Christian has no right to be present at it. In either case, to 
my mind, the question is settled beyond cavil. But further, 

III. The subject matter of oratorios being sacred, is, to 
my apprehension, sufficient for their condemnation, upon the 
grounds of reason and good taste. God, the soul, heaven, hell, 
eternity, made the matter of asong! that song intended as a pastime 
for a pleasant hour; not a preparative and assistant to devotion! 
It is awful to think of, repulsive, shocking! It is offensive to 
reason, to common sense. Of this, the excellent and venerable John 
Newton makes a strong and lively representation in his Messiah : 


“« ¢ Whereunto shall we liken the people of this generation.’ I represent to 
myself a number of persons, of various characters, involved in one common 
charge of high-treason. They are already in a state of confinement, but not yet 
brought to their trial. The facts, however, are so plain, and the evidence against 
them so strong and pointed, that there is no doubt of their guilt being fully 
proved ; and that nothing but a pardon can preserve them from punishment. In 
this situation, it should seem their wisdom to avail themselves of every expe- 
dient in their power for obtaining mercy. But they are entirely regardless of 
their danger, and wholly taken up with contriving methods of amusing them- 
selves, that they may pass away the term of their imprisonment with as much 
cheerfulness as possible. Among other resources, they call in the assistance of 
music ; and, amidst a variety of subjects in this way, they are particularly pleased 
with one. They choose to make the solemnities of their impending trial, the 
character of their Judge, the methods of his procedure, and the awful sentence 
to which they are exposed, the ground-work of a musical entertainment; and 
as if they were quite unconcerned in the event, their attention is chiefly fixed on the 
skill of the composer, in adapting the style of his music to the very solemn lan- 
guage and subject with which they are trifling. The King, however, out of his 
great clemency and compassion towards those who have no pity for themselves, 
prevents them with his goodness. Undesired by them, he sends them a gracious 
message. He assures them that he is unwilling they should suffer. He 
requires, yea he entreats them to submit He points out a way in which their 
confession and submission shall certainly be accepted ; and in this way, which 
he condescends to prescribe, he offers them a free and full pardon. But instead 
of taking a single step towards a compliance with his goodness, they set his 
message likewise to music; and this, together with a description of their present 
state, and of the fearful doom awaiting them, if they continue obstinate, is sung 
for their diversion, accompanied by ‘the sound of cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of instruments.’ Surely, if such a case as I 

ave sup , could be found in real life, though I might admire the musical 
taste of these people, I should commiserate their insensibility. 

“ But is not this case more than a supposition? Is it not, in the most serious 
sense, actually realized among ourselves? I should insult your understandings, 
if I judged a long application necessary. I knowmy suppositions must already 
have led your thoughts to the subject of The Messiah, and to the spirit and 
temper of at least the greater part of the performers, and of the audience. 

“ The Holy Scripture concludes all mankind under sin. It charges them all 
with treason and rebellion against the great Sovereign, Lawgiver, and Benefactor ; 
and declares the misery to which, as sinners, we are obnoxious. But God is 
long-suffering, and waits to be gracious. The stroke of death, which would in- 
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stantly place us before his awful tribunal, is still suspended. In the mean time, 
he affords us his Gospel, by which he assures us there is forgiveness with him. 
He informs us of a Saviour, and that of his great love to sinners, he has given 
his only Son to be an Atonement and Mediator, in favour of all who shall sue 
for mercy in his name. The character of this Saviour, his unspeakable love, 
his dreadful sufferings, the agonies he endured in Gethsemane and upon the 
cross, are made known to us; and as his past humiliation, so his present glory, 
and his invitation to come to him for pardon and eternal life, are largely de- 
clared. These are the principal points expressed in the passages of The Messiah. 
Mr. Handel, who set them to music, has been commemorated and praised many 
years after his death, in a place professedly devoted to the praise and worship 
of God; yea, (if I am not misinformed,) the stated worship of God, in that 
place, was suspended for a considerable time, that it might be duly prepared for 
the commemoration of Mr. Handel. But, alas! how few are disposed to com- 
memorate, and praise the Messiah himself! The same great truths, divested of 
the music, when delivered from the pulpit, are heard by many admirers of the 
oratorio with indifference—too often with contempt.” 


But it is equally condemned by good taste and decent sensibility. 
While this general objection lies ~ ary all representations of this 
nature, it applies with special emphasis to the subject matter of 


some oratorios, which are more than commonly censurable. Who, 
for instance, could bear to see the death of some dear relation, a 
father, or a mother, enacted upon the stage; or, if thrown into 
numbers, make it an amusement to listen to the song ? 

Is not such an event one of those desolating calamities, from the 
contemplation of which the mind instinctively recoils, and which 


you would fain blot out of the memory for ever? Be your feelings, 

owever, on this subject, strong or weak, you could not, at least, 
countenance those, nor feel any sympathy with those, whose sensi- 
bilities on the subject being Jess lively than your own, could make 
the sanctities of that death chamber an antidote to ennui—a pleasant 
contrivance to kill time. You look at the event in one point of view, 
the irreparable loss it. occasioned; you recur to it with an undying 
grief, and never think of the last groan, gasp, look of the dead, but 
you exclaim with sickening heart, ‘‘ It is no dream, and I am de- 
solate.” They look upon it simply as a very clever show, a vastly in- 
teresting spectacle. 

But, to bring our analogy still closer; who could bear to see the 
death of a martyred friend—a bosom friend and generous bene- 
factor,—made the subject of a tragedy, a spectacle to amuse the 
vulgar; or the theme of a song, intended as much to show the com- 
poser’s skill who prepared the accompaniment, or the singer’s 
mastery of the gamut, as the virtues of the deceased? Suppose 
all that poetry, and music, and execution, and voice, could do 
to represent the atrocious deed in all its atrocity—the mournful 
catastrophe in all its mournfulness—who, with the feelings of a 
man, much less those of a friend, could sit out to see the deceased 
again expire; to hear again the unrighteous sentence of the judge, 
the ribald execration of the crowd, the forgiving prayer, the god-like 
benediction of the victim, and, at last, with painful and vivid veri- 
similitude, the cries, the groans, the convulsed and choking sobs of 
the dying man? No man, I venture to predict, with the heart of a 
man, could endure such a representation as this, the sufferer being 
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his friend and benefactor. It would call for nerves of adamant and 
not of human fibre to endure it. It would be a moral crucifixion ; 
it would be a torture only second to that of the hapless hero of the 

lay or song; and it would be a sin, not only against all that is high 
and honourable, and noble and generous, and endearing and deli- 
eate, but against humanity itself. How then will they exculpate 
themselves from the blackness of this sin, who can, at the oratorio, 
hear the sufferings and death of the Son of God, it may be, alter- 
nate with chorus from the opera, or the air from the concert room ? 
How can they endure the scene which the witchery of poesy and 
music has conjured up in living semblance before their eyes? Me- 
thinks if they felt any thing like human beings, the place would be 
one Bochim—one place of tears. The voice of loud weeping would 
drown the sad music of the piece, and the air vibrate less to tramp 
and quivering string than the frame of the audience with the strong 
spasm of sympathetic agony. Did we feel it as we ought, nature 
would writhe under the infliction at the oratorio as it writhes under 
the knife, and we should shun it as enfeebled patients do the rush 
and onset of over excitement. 

For, oh! where is the friend, where the benefactor, where the 
martyr, like the Son of God? Where one with such claims upon 
our veneration, gratitude, and love? Where was there ever such 
stainless purity? where such lofty benevolence? where such un- 
murmuring patience? where such unbroken obedience, where such 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, self-forgetfulness? and where, oh where, 
such sufferings and such love? 

Forgive us, O thou bleeding Lamb!—that we feel so little sym- 
pathy with thee, thou first, best, ehangéjess\friend of man! Forgive 
us that we hear, read, speak Of wimoved,¥ thy sore dismay, thy deep 
distress.” oS Gave’ are sebped such Lethean apathy 


y te and ighs, and groans, the 
pastime of our léjsuge} aid the Aion of our\appetite for pleasure ; 
thy cries our s hinged onr delight!’ () deep degeneracy of 
our nature! ruit of our fa D diabolic hardness of 


wich aggravated sin. 
akeSt away the sins of the world, 


“*O Lamb of God! that takest away the sins of the world, 
“« Grant us thy peace !” 
To thee, uncreated Son of the Eternal, look we for forgiveness! 
To thee, who wert “ slain for us,” is our plea, appeal, earnest sup- 
plication! And well to thee may we appeal, thou insulted Lamb! 


though thee we have offended—though thee we have thus ‘ crucified 

afresh,” and appeared almost consenting unto thy death! For thou 

art Gon, and not man, else we had been consumed in our misdeeds. 

Divine clemency alone could pardon such unnatural guilt ; creature 

forbearance would have wasted away under this gross outrage upon 

decency, propriety; devotion, love. Spare us then, in mercy spare, 
t 


and we will thus offend no more! 
—— Pastor, Sussex. 


( To be continued. ) 
© 2 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Gen. xv.1. ‘ Fear not, Abram ; I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward.” 


War, in its most justifiable form and most successful result, is 
always a source of endless anxiety. Five neighbouring kings, or 
princes, had revolted from Chedorlaomer, king of Elam; and to 
reduce them to subjection, he, supported by his allies, ravaged the 
neighbouring states, and then invaded their territories. Two of the 
rebellious princes fell in the battle; and the rest ‘ fled to the moun- 
tain,” leaving the possessions of the slain to become the prey of the 
victors. Having seized all their moveable property, they took also 
Lot, Abram’s brother’s son, and his pnt and departed. But 
Abram, by a successful manceuvre, pursued the enemy, and recovered 
all. Many congratulations and benedictions of the most special 
nature, were gratefully poured on his head, even by Melchisedek, 
‘‘the priest of the Most High God.” Yet Abram, probably, feared 
lest misfortune and revenge should lead to a more formidable con- 
federacy against him; and lest he should, therefore, eventually pay 
the penalty of presumption and temerity. But he was perfectly safe. 
He had a Friend above, with whom none could contend and prosper ; 
and He would not for a moment, suffer him to be unmindful of this. 
For ‘‘ after these things, the word of the Lord came unto Abram in 
a vision, saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
~~“ reward.” 

ere observe, [. The gracious assurance: ‘‘ I am thy shield, and 


thy exceeding great reward.” This I now am, and ever will be. 


But as ‘‘no scripture is of any private interpretation;” and as 


‘* Abram’s God is ours,” equally blessed are all the children of 
Abram, who have the God of Jacob for their refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble. ‘* Therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea.” Let us then attentively ponder the sacred import 
of the words. He begins with declaring: ‘* I am thy shield.” This 
manifestly secures their complete protection from all their enemies. 
They may be numerous as the sons of men, powerful as the legions 
of darkness, vigilant as the enemy of souls, and malicious as infernal 
hatred can make them ; and yet they shall in vain attempt to hurt a 
hair of the head of the friend of God. His fears may, indeed, be 
greatly excited, and his heart may ever tremble, so that, at the sight 
of his enemies, he may almost, like Nabal, have ‘‘ no more life in 
him,” or may conclude with David, ‘I shall one day perish” by 
their hand. All this may be traced to his deep consciousness of his 
own perfect weakness, which constrains him to exclaim: ‘‘ How 
shall I go up against this great multitude?’ or “ Who is sufficient 
for these things?” But let him only turn off his eyes from regard- 
ing his foes, and direct them upwards as the servant of Elisha once 
did, when ‘‘ behold the mountain was filled with horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha;” and he will clearly perceive, that 
“¢ greater is he that is with him than all that can be against him.” 
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So faithful is the assurance: ‘‘ I am thy shield”—more invulnerable 
than the fabled shield of Achilles, and possessing the peculiar pro- 
perty—one that none other ever did—that of being at all times every 
where present ! Whether the blow be aimed at the head or the heart, 
from behind or before, by day or by night, on land or on sea—there 
is thy God, who is both ** a sun and a shield,” and who ‘ will give 
grace and glory, and withhold no good thing from them that walk 
uprightly.” Take then ‘the shield of faith,” wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked, whether they spring 
from earth or hell. Men may persecute and seek to destroy th 
life; but if the Lord see not fit then to call thee to himself, thou shalt 
be rescued and preserved, by his providence, as effectually as thy 
gracious Lord himself, who was carried down into Egypt, when the 
enraged and cruel ‘‘ Herod sought the young child’s life.” For ‘ the 
Lord knoweth how to deliver the righteous out of temptation;” and 
“ the angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them.” Thus “I am thy shield ;” but he also gra- 
ciously added, 

“« And ihy exceeding great reward.” Hope cheers all; and 
solitary indeed is that breast which it does not inspire. Even the 
captive slave, doomed to endless bonds, cherishes, in secret, this balm 
of life; and in the midnight hour, when his oppressor is buried in 
sleep, he sings to himself the song of hope. Thus the Christian 
fights, not as those which beat the air; for the Lord Jesus Christ is 
his hope; and victory, through faith in him, is sure. Even in death, 
we are ‘* more than conquerors” through him that loved us. That 
gracious promise, ‘* To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me on my throne,” is still the ground of our hope; while all the 
hosts above re-echo: We ‘ have overcome through the blood of the 
Lamb.” Thus every believer may joyfully sing: ‘* The Lord is my 
portion, saith my soul; therefore will I hope in him.” What an in- 
finite reward is this! He may be called to sacrifice much, or to lose 
all for Christ; but eventually he suffers no loss, and is an infinite 
gainer. ‘ For I reckon,” said Paul, who had his full share of per- 
secution here, ‘‘ that the sufferings of this present time, are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us.” Rom. viii. 17. ‘* For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 2 Cor. iv. 17. The pain is only momentary, but the joy 
everlasting, because our reward is both infinite and eternal! Who 
then can utter forth all its praise? Who that has but a glimpse of 
its all-sufficiency and glory, can help exclaiming: This is not ‘ the 
manner of man, O Lord God; for ptm hast oien of thy servant’s 
house for a great while to come,” even for ever! ‘‘ I am thy shield, 
and thy exceeding great reward.” Thou shalt enjoy me—my attri- 
butes are incessantly exerted for thy good, whether wisdom, omni- 
potence, or grace. Is not such a reward “exceeding great,” and 
infinitely removed from all the conceptions of mortals, or the utmost 
stretch of angelic comprehension? ‘ Eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, neither hath it entered the heart of man what God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” What are all the rewards of the 
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most grateful and munificent monarchs, compared with this! They 
perish in an hour, though thousands may have striven for them in 
vain. But here isa crown of life—here is life, eternal life itself! 
Here is the God of salvation graciously ee to call his 
faithful servant to the exceeding great reward of himself! “ He is 
mine, and I am his,” not assuredly dependent, in the least, on any 
merit on our part; but entirely of his own rich mercy and grace, 
given us in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

And such he will ever continue. ‘‘ I am thy shield, &c.” Such 
is the peculiar idiom of the Hebrew tongue for underived and inter- 
minable existence; and in this sense it is used, in that remarkable 
description of the Divine Being, as given by himself: ‘‘ I am, that 
Iam.” I, therefore, the eternal and unchanging God, will be thy 
God; and in me thou shalt find, not only protection from all thine 
enemies, but the richest bliss for evermore, without the possibility of 
any disappointment. To increase, if possible, our confidence, he has 
graciously declared: ‘‘ I am the Lord, I change not; therefore the 
sons of Jacob are not consumed.” Mal. iii. 6. ‘* For the mountains 
shall depart, and the hills be removed ; but my kindness shall not 
depart dom thee ; neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 
saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee.” Isa. liv. 10. Thus “ he is 
in one mind, and who can turn him?’ We strangely alter, and per- 
petually finctuate; but he who is our reward is immutably ‘+ the 
same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” His dispensations may in- 

eed vary; and the ordinances of his own appointment may be 
superseded by others of more simplicity and glory, of which they 
were only preparatory and imperfect resemblances; but he, himself, 
is ** the Father of lights, with whom there is no variableness, neither 
the shadow of turning.” James i. 17. 

Observe, II. The consolatory exhortation, ‘‘ Fear not” —I am with 
thee, and “ no man shall set on thee to hurt thee;” for ‘“‘ I am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” I am thy God: rely there- 
fore on my nisdom, to guide thee evermore. Directed by this, 
when can we err? God may indeed lead the blind by a way that 
they know not; but it is ‘‘ his own right way.” Thus he led Abram 
of old, and Israel in the wilderness ; and thus he will lead you now, 
and make every path of duty plain before you, so that you may never 
err therein, but be conducted safely to the ‘city of everlasting 
habitation.” —I am thy God : trust therefore in my power, to protect 
thee at.all times. And who knows not that this is infinite, and can 
never fail? Behold the Israelites at the Red Sea. The waves roll 
before them, and the Egyptians pursue behind them; and yet he 
who led them thither, opens a passage for them, and a grave for their 
enemies, who ‘‘ sank as lead in the mighty waters.” Ex. xv. 10. 
Behold the faithful Daniel, condemned to become the prey of the 
huugry lions, because he piously honoured his gracious God more 
than an impious monarch. But he speedily found an asylum even 
in the den of lions, and protection in the hand of the Lord, which 
was upon them there.—And so it is still. ‘‘ No weapon that is 
formed against thee shall prosper; and every tongue that shall 
sin against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is the 
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heritage of the servants of the Lord, and their righteousness is of 
me, saith the Lord.” Isa. liv. 17. I am thy God: confide in my 
grace, to reward thee everlastingly. I am gracious and merciful ; 
and I ‘ never send any a warfare at their own charges, or suffer 
the least service done for me to be overlooked.” ‘* My grace shall 
be sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness,”’ 
2 Cor. xii. 9. The reward of fidelity is sure, and reserved on high 
for ‘him that overcometh.” Think not, then, that I can ever 
forget thee ; for ‘“* I have engraven thee on the palms of my hands ;” 
and « I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” ‘‘ For God is not 
unrighteous to “— your work and labour of love,” whatever it 
may have been. But he will condescendingly notice it before an 
assembled universe; and will graciously say: ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things; I 
will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” Matt. xxv. 21. Enjoy me, as thy portion, for ever 
and ever. Is not this, Christians, an ample, yea, an infinite recom- 
pense for all your labours, sorows, and sufferings here ; and do not 
you, therefore, justly ‘‘ reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time, are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us?” ‘ Fear not,” then, ‘little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” Luke xii. 32. 
Therefore faithfully follow him, * fight the good fight of faith, and 
lay hold on eternal life.”’ 

Such the rich and gracious promise which God made to Abram, 
and which through him extends to all his faithfnl seed. And what 
more, or what different could any one desire? Surely, he would not 
ask for the beggarly portion of this earth? For what are riches, 
pleasures and honours, compared with that inheritance which is 
above? Are they not the veriest trifles, and not worthy a moment’s 
consideration? ‘* Riches take to themselves wings and fly away ;” 
pleasures, falsely so called, leave a sting behind, which nothing but 
the hand of God can effectually extract. Honours, however great 
and numerous,are but the favour of mortals like ourselves, which 
perishes with the fleeting breath which utters it. But in the favour 
of that God who blessed Abram, and who still blesses all his faithful 
seed, ‘‘ is life; and his loving kindness is better than life.” 

How wretched then, must they be who despise this mercy! They 
are indeed ‘ without God, without Christ, and without hope in the 
world.” They despise the only remedy, trample “ under foot the Son 
of God, ie count the blood of the covenant wherewith he was 
sanctified an unholy thing, and do despite to the Spirit of grace!” 
Heb. x. 29. How then shall they ‘‘ escape, if they” continue to 
“neglect so great salvation?” Verily they must miserably and eter- 
nally perish. And yet the door of mercy is still open; and sin- 
ners are still invited and entreated to enter in and be saved. 
Come, therefore, by faith in the. bleeding Saviour, whose “ day 
Abram desired to see, he saw it and was glad.” Mourn, bitterly 
mourn, “as one that mourneth for his only son,” that ever you 
should have provoked the Lord to anger, and despised the riches of 
his grace. And ‘ while it is called to-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
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harden not your hearts; but gratefully embrace the salvation which 
is in Christ. Then though friends should forsake, and enemies rage, 
“ Fear not ;” for the Lord said, ‘ I am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward.” cut 





THE REV. JOHN WESLEY’S WARNING TO DISSENTERS. 


Sixty years ago the Dissenters of England were under the impu- 
tation of disloyalty to their sovereign, because they could not ap- 
prove of the policy of George the Third toward the North American 
Colonies, but felt a sympathy with the sufferings of their trans- 
atlantic brethren, both as citizens and Christians. 

Mr. Wesley thought it to be his duty to take part in the political 
discussions of the day, and therefore he published a Tract, entitled, 
‘* A Calm Address to the Inhabitants of England.” At the close 
of that paper, he addressed in particular those who bear a religious 
character, and to the Dissenters he thus spoke : 

‘* Are not you who dissent from the established church, in whatever kind or 
degree, particularly concerned to observe this, for wrath, as well as for con- 
science sake? Do you imagine there are no high churchmen left? Did they all 
die with Dr. Sacheverell? Alas! how little do you know of mankind! Were 
the present restraint taken off, you would see them swarming on every side, 
and gnashing upon you with their teeth. There would hardly need a nod 
from that sacred person whom you revile, or at least lightly esteem. Were he 
to stand neuter, in what a condition would you be within one twelve months? 
If other Bonners and Gardiners did not arise, other Lauds and Sheldons would, 
who would either rule over you with a rod of iron, or drive you out of the land. 
Know the blessings you enjoy! Let common sense restrain you, if neither 
religion nor gratitude can. ‘ Beware of the wrath of apatientman.’ Dare not 
again to open your lips against your sovereign! Lest he fall upon you? No; 
but lest he cease to defend you. Then farewell to the liberty you now enjoy.” 

When it is remembered that Mr. Wesley was educated in high 
church principles, and brought up at Oxford, there can be little 
doubt but that he knew enough of the dominant party there to 
authorize and justify the enforcement of this argument to stimu- 
late the languid loyalty of the Dissenters. hat the lapse of 
sixty years has not changed the spirit of that party, let the Oxford 
Tracts, the High Church Journals, and the recent use of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts prove. That John Wesley’s warning is still needed, 
the following passage from The Church of England Quarterly 
Reviero* will abundantly confirm. 

“ Unless the various churches of Dissent solemnly protest, in the face of the 
world, against the published —— of their brethren, government should be 
se ae with their lictors, and armed with the fasces of rebuke, since that were 

tter than that our bishops should be deprived of their mild paraphernalia of 
crosier and chaplain. If Dissenters will not consider the difference between 
them and the church as a languid question of reason, but will deem it a lively 
question of passion, they cannot complain if the safety of the community be 
ascertained at their expense. In their imaginary evil, the general good will be 
arrived at. Or would they that the legislature should pass an annual indem- 





* No. VIL. July, 1838, pp. 77, 78. 
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nity bill, to save harmless the revilers of and overt conspirators against our 
holy catholic establishment? The laws they violate would not have to be.sus- 

nded another hundred years in their favour. Long before their abrogation, 
chaos will be come again ; and to chaos we are hurrying, unless the declama- 
tions and publications of those pseudo-ministers of the gospel be checked. 
They cannot be considered true to their holy vocation whilst they disseminate 
their hideous calumnies against the most tolerant establishment that ever 
existed in any age or country. That such malignant leaven should be infused 
into the public mind by any hand, must be a matter of deep regret; that it 
should be mingled and prepared by those hands from which the world is wont 
to look for blessings, seems awful and portentous. But, however awful the 
consideration, no wise government would wait till revolution manifested itself 
by overt actions, but check aught which hath a tendency that way. But, what 
say we? Is not treason sufficiently overt? Is it not a misdemeanour by the 
law of the land, the conduct of certain titular theologians? Are the specimens 
we have already given of their declamations* not enough ‘to ruffle up the spirit 
of the vulgar, and set mischief afoot?” And as, @ priori, we should apprehend, 
so it has turned out. Rebellion stalks abroad like a giant at noon-day, naked 
and unchallenged. The language used at these meeting-houses, and dissemi- 
nated through the country by means of their organ of the press, are aggressions 
on the public tranquillity. They are unfortunately, however, so familiar to the 
nation of late years, as to be little regarded.” 

“ It is to be ascribed to the lamentable helplessness of Government, which, 
even where it may be well inclined, must ‘ let I dare not, wait upon, I would,’ 
that these heresiarchs find themselves possessed of perfect impunity to do, and 
to say whatsoever they are inclined.” 


Surely, as Mr. Wesley said, “+ were the present restraint taken off, 
they would gnash upon us with their teeth!” Let then the Dis- 
senters learn, that it is by a loyal attachment to their gracious Sove- 
reign, and by a cordial support of her Government, that they have, 
under God, their best security against a humiliating and faithless 
concealment of their principles, or a fierce persecution for the avowal 


of them. 
Monrror. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Now another year has vanish’d, Ah! and life is fast declining, 
And its dreams from mem’ry fled Death on me his seal has set ; 

Just like nightly visions ; banish’d Now I see the Judge presiding ; 
Ere we raise our waking head. Tell me, can his face be met ? 


’ But its thoughts, and words, and ac- Yes, the mercy-seat is radiant 
tions, With the glory of the Lamb ; 
Written with the eternal pen, And the holiest is fragrant 
Stand engrav’d ; the soul’s transactions, With the incense of his name. 
Ne’er to be effac’d again. 





* The lengthened article from which this is extracted, refers by name to 
the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith, Rev. J. A. James, Rev. Thomas Binney, Rev. J. Si- 
bree, Mr. Josiah Conder, and the Editor of the Christian Advocate ; so that the 
reader may understand who will be the victims of the Auto da Fé, which is to 
be solemnized the next time high church principles gain an ascendancy in the 
councils of this nation! 
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Go, my soul! thine anchor casting 
In the vail ; abide in peace ; 
Haste ! his mercies everlasting 
Flow from thence and never cease. 


And as now the rosy morning 
Tells of precious hours in store ; 

Let me not, instruction scorning, 
Spurn its lessons evermore. 


Perhaps the storms of life may low’r, 
And the lightning scathe my brow ; 

Perhaps temptation’s darksome hour 
Is at hand, hangs o’er me now. 


When my gourd in one night withers ; 
When grim want or pale disease ; 

When the unsparing king of terrors, 
On my wife or babe may seize ; 


When I’m call’d to self-denial, 
And my treach’rous lusts awake ; 

When to sacrifice—dread trial— 
Sacrifice for Jesus’ sake ; 


When, like him that reign’d in Hebron, 
Or like Zion’s king of old, 

Driven desolate o’er Kedron, 
Or betray’d for sordid gold ; 


“Tam the Bright and Morning Star.” 


Feb, 


Then, when I am friendless written, 
Or my hearth laid desolate, 

When by thee, my Father, smitten, 
Or pursued by Satan’s hate ; 


Be thou, Lord, my strong Protector ! 
All my times are in thy hand ; 

Great Omniscient Heart-inspector, 
Let me safe in Zion stand. 


To thy care I now deliver 
Body, spirit, kindred, all ; 
Hast thou not said, never, never, 
Saints can vainly on thee call ? 


Ere the sun is up each morning, 
[ll in quest of manna go; 

Ere the curtain of the ev’ning 
On me falls, my knee shall bow. 


Every precious moment gath’ring, 
Not a fragment should be lost ; 

Time redeeming, mercy treasuring, 
Still, the cross shall be my boast. 


Thus my days with wisdom spending, 
And thy Spirit quick’ning me ; 

On that day that knows no ending, 
The blest morn of Jubilee, 


I shall rise ; to thee ascending, 
Meet to join heaven’s minstrelsy ; 

And with saints and angels tending, 
Onward through eternity. 


T. 





“T AM THE BRIGIIT AND MORNING STAR.”—Rev. xxii. 16. 


Tue night—a night of deep despair 
Had gather’d round the sky, 
And neither sun, nor moon, nor star, 
Had shed a ray from near or far, 
To light my wildered eye. 


No guide nor friend to set me right, 
Or point the happy road ; 

To heaven in vain [ turn’d for light, 

A starless, hopeless, endless night, 
Had shut me out from God. 


O there is nothing like the wo 
“A wounded spirit” gives ; 
No friend above or friend below, 
To whom the guilty soul will go, 

Alone, alone it grieves. 


The day,—the day in sadness came, 
e night knew no repose ;— 
Midst horror that could find no name, 
For ever changing, yet the same, 

Another morn arose, 


With eye bedimm’d and moisten’d 
cheek, 
T lay in long despair, — 
Upward I rais’d a vacant look, 
When sudden o’er my vision broke, 
“The bright and morning Star.” 
Now glory be to God on high 
For mercy’s radiant light, 
Too dazzling for the new born eye, 
It spoke of peace and pardon nigh, 
And banish’d hopeless night. 
Serene and calm that light has shone 
O’er all my devious road ; 
Though far in sin and folly gone, 
That changeless star is shining on, 
And points me home to God, 
Farewell henceforth, to doubt and fear, 
Farewell to earthly care: 
Though sometimes clouded by a tear, 
That glorious Star will soon appear, 
The Eternal Morning Star. 
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REVIEW. 


1. An Address delivered on laying the first stone of the New King's 
Weigh-house Chapel, by T. Binney. Fifth edition, 1834. 

2. The Ultimate object of the Evangelical Dissenters avowed and 
advocated; a Sermon preached at the King’s Weigh-house 
Chapel, by T. Binney, 1834. 

. What? and Who says it? An Exposition of the Statement 

that the Established Church ‘destroys more souls than it 
saves,” by the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D.; the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Calcutta; the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks, §c. 
§c. Edited by John Search. Second edition, 1834. 
Strike, but Hear: a Correspondence between the Compiler 
of ** What? and Who says it?” and the Editor of the Christian 
Observer: with a Dedication to the Conductors of that Work, 
by John Search, 1838. 

. John Search’s last Words ; with a Letter addressed to the Right 
Reverend Charles James, Lord Bishop of London. By the 
Editor of *“* What? and Who says it?” and * Strike: but 
Hear.” 1839. 

6. The Christian Observer, in reference to the foregoing, passim. 


Tue pamphlets enumerated at the head of this article present for exa- 
mination, a prominent and instructive incident in that ecclesiastical 
struggle, which is the most remarkable feature of our active, event- 
ful age; that which most affects the interests, and stirs the passions 
of our contemporaries; that which will most powerfully influence 
the opinions and destinies of posterity. If the particular controversy 
now to be examined, has not arrived at a close, it has, at least, 
reached a completeness that admits of its being subjected not merely 
to a literary, but even to a historic review. That we should at so 
late a period, when the dispute seems exhausted, undertake a critical 
adjudication of its merits, if it be a circumstance exposing us to a 
colourable imputation of apathy and neglect, is attended, notwith- 
standing, with two very material advantages. In the first place, we 
are now able to take not only a more complete, but a more calm 
view of this singular polemical affray, than if we had, at an earlier 
period, mingled in the confusion and heat of the strife. In the next 
place we may claim some merit on the score of forbearance. Up- 
braided as we are, for eagerness in political discord ; represented, or 
rather misrepresented, as finding the appropriate and chosen elements 
of our very existence as a religious body, in endless, restless, agita- 
tion; taunted perpetually with the reproach that our cause having 
lost its sacred, religious character, has degenerated into the bitter- 
ness of odious faction—it is somewhat remarkable, that while the 
pages of some of our contemporaries, whose cause and temper, if we 
are to believe their professions respecting —— and their accu 
»9 
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sations against us, are exclusively religious, devout, and heavenly, 
have been from month to month occupied with incessant allusions, of 
what character will appear hereafter, to this particular controversy— 
our own have scarcely betrayed the knowledge of its existence. In 
reference to this very case now under review, we confidently challenge 
a comparison between our own course for the last five bitter and 
angry years, and that pursued by the conductors of the periodical 
literature of the advocates of the hierarchy, for a decision of the 
question, *‘ Waar? ano Wuo says 1T?” Whose spirit has been 
political, contentious, unfair, unbrotherly ? 

We could enjoy the undiminished satisfaction of these two advan- 
tages resulting from our long silence, were we but sure that they had 
been obtained without neglect of duty to truth, and to our brother. 
To speak ingenuously, we think the body, whose opinions we humbly 
advocate and represent, has been somewhat wanting to the great and 
sacred theme of the exclusively scriptural and spiritual character of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, during these years of recent excitement 
and controversy on that vital subject, when the testimony of our 
wisest and ablest writers was the more needed in proportion as it 
would have received unwonted attention from parties whose igno- 
rance of our sentiments is as profound as the importance is great, 
that they should be more correctly informed. And we still less 
doubtfully express our conviction that our own silence, and that of 
our body generally, while one honoured brother, whose name needs 
no further allusion to secure immediate recognition, has sustained in 
our common cause a perfect storm of uncandid, unmerciful repro- 
bation—does not reflect honour on our courage or on our generosity. 
Nor is this sentiment expressed in forgetfulness that some of his 
own brethren might doubt the correctness, others the candour, a 
greater number the prudence of his too “‘ celebrated sentence.” Still 
might some of us have stepped in between our erring brother, if so 
deemed, and his ruthless assailants. Had we rebuked him, our re- 
ming had been a gentle ointment. Brotherly expostulation might 

ave convinced and softened, as far as his supposed delinquency 
required. But for his antagonists had we no explanation, no reproof 
or check? Could we not have told them how they mistook their 
man—garbled his words—forgot their own similar or stronger decla- 
rations—and seemed determined to afford him whom they condemned 
all the justification that could arise from themselves, employing lan- 
guage beyond measure, more offensive and inexcusable than his own ? 
Well, at length, too late for honour, if not for service, Joun Searcu 
took an effectual course to shame and silence, some of Mr. Binney’s 
clamorous pursuers, had there been either ‘ homo’ or ‘ verecundia’ 
left for the ‘ argumentum,’ had any thing manly or modest survived 
the blighting effects of party strife. And we, later still, appear on 
the field of contest from which one party has retired, to verify and 
record the history of the struggle. 

As then it is an affair of history, let our observations pursue the course 
of narrative. In the year of grace 1828, equally contrary to the anti- 
cipations of the friends, and the opponents of the proposal, the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts was carried, while yet George the 
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Fourth swayed the sceptre of these realms, and the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir R. Peel guided his counsels; the first palpable and legisla- 
tive indication that the intelligence and the interests of the nation had 
outgrown the settlement effected at the revolution of 1688 ; and that 
the repose and the liberty by it secured to the people for one hundred 
and forty years, had, during that long period, been preparing the way 
for yet more equal and enlightened legislation in its bearing on reli- 
gious opinions and interests. The following year exhibited to the 
wondering nation, the passing, under the same auspices, for such a 

nrpose singularly applied, or misapplied, of the Catholic Relief 
Bill. It was impossible such changes should come alone. That they 
had taken place at all, proved that not those only, but others also, 
were necessary, and could be no longer averted; while they gave 
impulse and power for effecting the further changes they showed to 
be unavoidable. The hand of God, so often visible in the history 
and fortunes of our singularly honoured and exalted country, was 
conspicuous in these momentous events. Whether intended by the 
Supreme for good or for evil, we have our opinions, our convictions 
for which they were designed, His work they evidently were. The 
way for their accomplishment opened by previous strokes of death 
removing those whose power, station, and opinions, would have ren- 
dered it, humanly speaking, impossible; the statesmen by whose 
weight and influence in the nation, these measures could alone have 
been peacefully carried, undertaking a task contrary at once to their 
own opinions, and all men’s expectations ; no adequate change in the 
balance of parties and interests in the nation, having become pre- 
viously apparent to inspire with some the hope, with others the fear 
of these changes in the cherished policy of ages; the hand of heaven 
was observable in these affairs in proportion as the human agency 
was unexpected and seemingly unprepared. 

Two short years had scarcely elapsed, when a change on the throne 
having intervened to open channels in which the strong current of 
reform, swelled by the influence of foreign struggles for liberty, 
might safely pursue a course which, though not to be resisted, might 
yet be guided; the nation, not yet recovered from the amazement 
produced by recent momentous changes, was once more delighted 
and surprised by the unfolding to Parliament of the ever memorable 
Reform Bill. A struggle of nearly two anxious and critical years, in 
which the people, on the one hand, were determined to obtain what 
now appeared beyond all expectation within their reach, and a pow- 
erful party on the other were equally determined to defeat a measure 
in which they thought they could read the doom of exclusive 
interests, aristocratical institutions, ecclesiastical establishments—a 
judgment in part accurate, in part mistaken—terminated in a triumph 
for the people, diminished, indeed, as well as retarded by the efforts 
of their opponents. And now who could avoid the expectation of 
sure and rapid advance in beneficial legislation? Who in the moment 
of triumph and expectation, when the victory won, and the achieve- 
ment anticipated, equally roused the spirit, could be perfectly calm, 
subdued, and moderate? The men of this generation almost forget 
the scenes through which they have passed, the changes they have 
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witnessed. Objects which, before they were accomplished, seemed to 
be too desirable and too difficult ever to. be attained, having been at 
last secured, seem as we pass on, and leave them behind, to become 
insignificant, and the feelings of interest, despondency, hope, 
ardour, with which we once regarded them, have faded away, and 
we have forgotten them. Oh, proof of the vanity of all things public 
or private, that are but mundane and temporal! Oh, admonition 
that the kingdom of grace, not of this world, can be, in its essential 
vitalities, but little affected, but little retarded or advanced, by the 
struggles and revolutions of terrene monarchies! Oh, teaching 
lesson that we “ receiving a kingdom that cannot be moved,” should 
fix our highest expectations for its grace and increase on earth, its 
glory and triumph in heaven, on the presence and spirit of our risen 
Lord! 

At this juncture, as if the spirit of change and progress had full 
possession of the entire nation, and must display itself in every form 
of activity and improvement, the citizens of the metropolis were 
busily employed in effecting as thorough a reformation in the capital 
of the country, as the legislature had accomplished in its constitution. 
The houses in which their fathers had dwelt; the streets and lanes 
they had traversed; the sanctuaries of their worship ; their resorts 
for business, amusement, conviviality—all must be pulled down and 
rebuilt, all altered and improved. 

The renovated, enlarged, improved city, must be the visible sym- 
bol of the extended and purified national constitution—the character 
of the age must be made apparent in its architecture, which holds 
this striking analogy with the genius of our institutions, that whereas 
they diffuse liberty, wealth, intelligence, political power, through 
extended classes of the community, the analagous result is observed 
in numberless structures for trade, for worship, for splendour, a 
diffused magnificence bespeaking wide-spread political immunities, 
while in despotic states the genius of arbitrary, concentrated power is 
visible in the squalid abodes of the people, and the vast, the costly, 
the useless monuments that attest the pride and pomp of imperial 
ambition. 

Amidst these civic improvements, the Old King’s Weigh-honse 
was doomed to removal; and the congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters that had long worshipped there, having shared in the general 
advance in wealth and numbers, and caught the spirit of the times 
for improvement and enterprise, proceeded to rear, for their future 
use, a more spacious chapel ina central position. On laying the first 
stone of this building, on the sixteenth day of October, 1833, the 
pastor of the people whose future worship was to be conducted there, 
delivered an appropriate and animated address. The character of the 
times, and the character of the man combined to preserve this pro- 
duction from being common place and tame. What were the com- 
plexion and spirit of the times at this precise juncture, we have 
already in general seen. It will suffice here to add, that the great 
ecclesiastical controversy was now just beginning to succeed to the 
political struggle recently decided. This still pending question in 
every view the more momentous and vital; in which men have a 
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deeper, and heaven a more immediate interest; in which the con- 
tending parties are, humanly speaking, as much more unequal than 
in the other, as the issue will be more momentous to the world and 
the church, could not at such a time fail to move the lowest deeps of 
feeling in every mind which, on religious grounds and principles, 
engaged in the struggle on either side. 

What was the character of the author of this address must, in 
justice, be set down to inform many who, in ignorance of it, revile a 
most estimable man, if they possess the candour, or will take the 
trouble necessary for the correction of their mistakes: nor less that 
those who read the history of this remarkable affair, for our children 
will inquire what was the crime, and who was the man that com- 
mitted the crime, which occasioned the odium theologicum to reach 
the unsurpassable summit of exasperation, and the English vocabu- 
lary of abuse to receive its ultimate perfection of bitter and con- 
temptuous epithets,—may know how blind rage may become, and 
how undeserved party hatred and censure may be. 

The Rev. Thomas Binney, then, let it be known to all who in 
ignorance revile him, as it will be confirmed by all who knowing love 
him, is of a manly and candid, a vigorous and an ardent mind; of 
sentiments less decided than those of most of his brethren on the 
peculiarities of his denomination, whether theological or ecclesiasti- 
cal; open to views most impartial and just on the difficulties attend- 
ing the system he has adopted, and on such advantages as may seem 
to attend those he repudiates; greatly more concerned about the 
spiritual realities of religion than its modes and accidents; anxiously 
looking for times of refreshing from above, and for days of repose and 
charity in the church below ; ready at any hour when the system and 
the temper of those who revile him shall admit of it, for catholic and 
endeared fellowship with all who receive the grand truths and hopes 
of the gospel. Let it be added that to this honourable spirit, indig- 
nation at the mean, the false, the shuffling, is spontaneous and irre- 
pressible. In few men of this divided, angry age, will there be 
found less of the bigot, the sectarian, the partizan, than in Mr. 
Binney. 

At such a time, on such an occasion, by such a speaker, it can 
excite no wonder that a discourse of unusual vigour and spirit was 
produced. The topics handled are as appropriate as the ability with 
which they are discussed is distinguished. In vigorous, idiomatic 
English, most justly expressive of the thoughts and spirit of the 
speaker, he descants on the dedication of the commenced structure 
to the worship of the true God, under the christian economy, in the 
purity and freedom of the Protestant faith, amidst the conceded 
rights of conscience and secure toleration of Protestant Dissenters, 
with the unimpaired integrity of the form of sound words received 
from puritan ancestors, sustained alone by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of faithful and obedient disciples of the Saviour. ere was a 
train of considerations calculated to call forth not indeed a foolish- 
ness of boasting, but a just satisfaction, a modest confidence, a heart- 
felt gratitude, a cheering hope ; which, not to have indulged, not to 
have expressed, would have shown the speaker at once insensible of 
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the claims of his forefathers on his admiration afd thankfulness, and 
of posterity on his fidelity to truth and liberty, which he who is not 
careful to bequeath never deserved to inherit. And at this trying 
hour, amidst all the obloquy and opposition with which Protestant 
Dissenters are assailed, they may with equal satisfaction and courage 
survey the results of past controversies and struggles, and anticipate 
those of the present. Ifthe stage of our great and prolonged testi- 
mony for scriptural Christianity, through which we are now passing, 
be stormy, so were many of those that preceded, but they issued in 
enlarged boundaries of truth, liberty, and charity, and so will this. 

In an explanatory appendix to this address when published, ap- 
peared the too ‘‘ celebrated sentence,” never to be forgotten, never 
to be forgiven. The production would have forced itself on the 
reluctant notice even of adversaries, had it not carried this sting in 
its tail. It is, indeed, a curious incident, that the British Critic for 
January, 1834, in an extended review of Mr. Binney’s address, 
actually quotes the entire passage in which the ‘‘ sentence” occurs, 
with the following commendatory introduction: ‘* We like him for 
the honest explicitness of the following avowals,” adding no distinct 
observation on this since far-famed expression. But before the index 
for the volume, of ‘‘ remarkable passages in the criticisms, extracts,” 
&c., was prepared, the storm had burst; on every hand the ‘sen- 
tence” was proclaimed with sound of trumpet in notes of execration ; 
and the editor of the British Critic, now aware of his negligent and 
culpable oversight, found a place in this convenient index for a dis- 
tinct notice of this ‘‘ remarkable passage.” But oh! the tempest of 
abuse, that fell on the devoted head of Mr. Binney! that falls, in- 
deed, upon it still. Modern controversy has no parallel to present 
to it. We must go back to the period when all the rage of a pre- 
vious hierarchy was hurled at the daring Saxon assailant of venerated 
and profitable usurpations, for any thing comparable to this furious, 
universal onslaught. We have before us, in type, a selection, as 
curious as it is copious, of the terms of reproach with which at this 
juncture our author was assailed. Forbearance alone has forbidden 
rts publication. We doubt the propriety of its suppression. Such 
offences against all candour, all decency, as are there exhibited, 
require to be reproved, and those who are guilty of them to be, if 
possible, abashed, unless courtesy and charity are no longer worthy 
of preservation. For our own part, till we saw this precious collec- 
tion, we were equally ignorant that our mother English supplied 
such terms of hatred and contempt, or that men boasting of an apos- 
tolic succession could be found to employ them. 

Shall we record the melancholy truth that foremost in this cla- 
morous crowd, their voices heard distinct above and before all the 
rest, were found our episeopalian brethren in evangelical faith and 
hope? We might expostulate with indignation. It will be better to 
intreat with gentleness. It cannot be right altogether to forbear 
complaint and reproof. Considerations, neither personal, nor of 
peo higher than either—require that the truth be spoken in 
ove. We state then with sorrow our decided conviction, that of all 
parties of religious men acting together for common objects, in this 
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time of the breaking up and confusion of old opinions and interests, 
not neso much as the Evangelical clergy of the Established Church, 
mistakes its real position, interests, and spirit. Many a time have 
we in vain endeavoured to account for the course pursued by these 
our brethren, by reference to any of the — and objects which 
we could suppose a truly evangelical heart would cherish. That 
their hearts are truly evangelical we, nothwithstanding, steadfastly 
believe, and that belief occasions our wonder; but their conduct 
remains to us unaccountable, an unsolved enigma. They cleave toa 
body in their own church, an overwhelming majority, whom they 
themselves represent as preaching doctrine which leads their hearers 
down to darkness; who just employ the labours and reputation of 
these evangelical brethren to promote —— of their own; and in 
return repudiate their doctrines, despise their religion, prevent their 
advancement in their own profession and church; and work the 
almost undivided patronage, influence, and power of the Establish- 
ment to advance doctrines in the estimation of the evangelical 
clergyman destructive of truth, and pestilent to souls. They assail 
with monthly and weekly obloquy the evangelical dissenters, the 
only body of Christians in these realms that truly loves and fully 
sympathises with themselves in faith, purpose, doctrine, manner of 
life, making the difference of opinion on the question of an establish- 
ment more potent to divide and embitter, than all the agreement 
between us in evangelical doctrine and spiritual religion to unite and 
harmonize. They accuse evangelical dissenters as political, rest- 
less agitators, because of their testimony against political influences 
and power in the church, apparently quite unconscious that their 
own efforts are just as unwearied, energetic, and political to preserve 
within the affairs of religion, political influence in every pervading 
form of legislation, patronage, taxation, and party, that it can pos- 
sibly assume. They rebuke our spirit, temper, language, in terms 
equally acrimonious and assuming, while as between us and them on 
this matter of asperity, our full conviction is, that we are far more 
“ sinned against than sinning.” They incessantly accuse Dissenters 
of uniting for political objects with papists, infidels, and socinians, 
forgetful apparently altogether of the fact that they themselves are 
both in political alliance and in church communion with men of 
every character and every creed. 

And shall this state of things have no termination? Shall the 
sword destroy for ever? Is this matter of state establishments of 
Christianity never to be received into the number of those points 
upon which difference of judgment shall be mutually tolerated in the 
spirit of charity? Cannot the conception enter the mind of a church- 
man that his defence of an establishment must be as grievous, and 
justly, to a dissenter, as the dissenter’s opposition to an establishment 
can, or ought to be, tohim? Are we not equally lovers of truth, dis- 
ciples of Christ, interpreters of Scripture? Have we not an equal 
interest in the cause of religion, and an equal responsibility to the 
Great Judge? To Him we appeal. ‘‘ The Lord judge between” us 
and them. He will impartially determine who have taken the justest 
views of his will concerning his own kingdom; who have pursued 
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his interests by the most scriptural measures, and in the most 
christian spirit, and they may most calmly await his adjudication 
who now are most solicitous to approve themselves in his sight, how- 
ever they may suffer from the mistakes and reproaches of their 
brethren. 

And what is the position, what are the avowed objects of Dis- 
senters in respect to the episcopalian body, and the church catholic 
of Jesus Christ? Are they aiming at the ruin of any denomination 
of Christians, or the advancement of their own above others, or the 
introduction of causes of strife and discord into their Master’s king- 
dom? Do they either wish or fear that such results would follow the 
success of their most cherished purposes? Do they not avow that the 
direct contrary is their aim, and their unshaken belief that the result 
of success, in their present efforts, would be to true religion most 
triumphant and happy? Let Mr. Binney, even Mr. Binney, fierce 
and bitter as they describe him, let him be the expounder and advo- 
cate of the ultimate object of Protestant Dissenters. We have placed, 
in justice to that gentleman, in justice to our entire denomination, se- 
cond in the list of publications at the head of this article, his sermon, 
entitled, ‘* The Ultimate object of the Evangelical Dissenters avowed 
and advocated,” published in 1834. Will our episcopalian brethren 
do Mr. Binney and his brethren, or rather themselves, the justice to 
read that discourse? And having read it, will they respond to its 
catholic views, its pacific spirit, its cheering anticipations? Will 
they, too, avow, that in the defence of their establishment, they me- 
ditate the harmony of the Church Catholic, the enlarged occasional 
church fellowship of Christians of various creeds and politics, who 
hold the head? Do they too sigh for the time when the episcopalian 
minister might occupy the pulpit of his Congregational brethren, and 
the members of their respective flocks meet at the same table or 
altar? When did they propound such articles of peace, or make 
like professions of amity? Our hearts are open to these fraternal 
sentiments. They rise, and glow, and expand, within us as we write. 
They take spontaneously the form of devout aspiration. Hasten it, 
Great Lord and Common Master, in thy time! Is the fault our’s, if 
our episcopalian brethren cannot, or if they will not meet desire with 
corresponding desire, even if the actual consummation be far remote ? 
These blendid wishes and sympathies would hallow and sweeten our 
spirits. It would be well that it was in our hearts. Be the fault 
where, or with whomsoever it may, the grief is ours. It is to usa 
lamentation, and shall be for a lamentation. 

Thus we pursue our way through these seemng digressions, that 
are nevertheless part and parcel of the great topic on which we are 
anxious at once for all to record our views and feelings. It is 
material to consider from what point of observation Mr. Binney was 
regarding the national establishment of a form of Christianity in this 
land when he uttered, neither in levity, nor in bitterness, but in 

sorrow, this fearful conviction, ‘‘ that it destroys more souls than it 
saves,” what were the general views and principles which might guide 
him to that conclusion, or to one at all similar, however guarded and 
softened the language employed to announce it. Can it be doubted 
that it was as an evangelical Christian that Mr. Binney thought, and 
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felt, and spake on this occasion ? That he applied in judging of 
the working and effects of the national establishment, the sentiments 
entertained by evangelical Christians so called, whether in the 
Anglican church or in other communions, as to those scriptural 
doctrines and that personal piety, in their view, alone available to 
salvation? Had the politician, the sectarian, the enemy of religion 
given in his verdict on this great inquest, whatever had been deplored, 
whatever had been condemned, the loss or the jeopardy of souls, 
would have moved neither the sorrow nor the anger of the speaker. 
It is precisely in this view that the vehement condemnation of Mr. 
Binney by evangelical churchmen is astounding and inconsistent. 
They might have been supposed to he prepared to understand on 
what grounds this painful conclusion rested, and to sympathize in 
the views that conducted to it. With respect to formal churchmen 
and advocates of baptismal regeneration, that it should fill them 
with equal surprise and a was quite natural. Acquiescing 
with as little doubt as consideration in the offices of their church, 
which declare baptismal regeneration at the font, teach it in the 
catechism, assume it at confirmation, proceed on the assumption in 
the communion, at the altar, the visitation of the sick, and the burial 
of the dead—never supposing for a moment that any doctrines are 
taught from established pulpits inadequate or ill-adapted to promote 
the salvation of men—their surprise at Mr. Binney’s doctrine was 
at least unaffected ; their indignation consistent—violence was in- 
deed done to all their habits of thought. A conclusion was an- 


nounced, the process for arriving at which they could not at all 
imagine. But for arte churchmen who are understood en- 


tirely to sympathize in all the theological sentiments and views on 
personal religion entertained by Mr. Binney ; whose opinions of the 
preaching of the vast majority of their brother clergymen, and of its 
tendencies, had been for so many years publicly declared in every 
way by which the sentiments of any body of men can be made known 
with authority and certainty—for them to express surprise at the 
thought of souls perishing in the establishment or through its action 
and influence, or in greater numbers than it is effectual to save—this 
was surprising. But we anticipate. 

Let us now introduce on the scene “‘ Jonn Searcu.” After Mr. 
Binney had endured for nearly four years an unintermitting storm of 
abuse—with scarcely a word of sympathy, to say nothing of defence, 

ublished on his behalf, except a passing remark, equally just and 
Kind, from the pen of Dr. J. P. Smith, in his controversy with 
Professor Lee—John Search stepped in between him and his evan- 
lical assailants. To the other revilers of Mr. Binney whether at 
xford, or Fulham, or Pudsey, John Search had nothing to say. 
They were consistent, and straightforward. They held no senti- 
ments in common with Mr. Binney; they had made no declarations 
similar to his, or stronger and more stringent—on which to found a 
claim to their sympathy, or least to their forbearance and silence. 
But the evangelical opponents of Mr. Binney were altogether in 
another position. They were condemning in him the sentiments and 
declarations that had been long current among themselves. If his 
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opinions were erroneous, his language unjustifiable, so were their 
own. The admirable, conclusive pamphlet of John Search is there- 
fore altogether an ‘‘ argumentum ad homines,”—an appeal to cer- 
tain parties founded solely on their oft-avowed opinions, entitled 
*“* Wuat? anp Wuo Saysit? This pungent inquiry ascertains, to 
the utter discomfiture of the parties addressed, both what has been 
said, and by whom. Ina one the compiler makes it clear to demon- 
stration that zealous advocates of establishments of the evangelical 
school, such as Dr. Chalmers, the Rev. S. C. Wilks, the Record, the 
Christian Observer, and last not least, John Wesley, have affirmed 
concerning the theology taught in the pulpits of the English hierar- 
chy to a fearful extent and for a long period; concerning the almost 
universal use or rather abuse of patronage, to introduce into her 
ministry the- most incompetent and irreligious clergymen, aud to 
exclude from preferment and influence every one known or suspected 
as evangelical ; concerning the baptismal and other offices of the 
church, and the dogmas of apostolic succession and sacramental 
efficacy—what must prove to every impartial mind, that in the 
judgment of these distinguished and foremost advocates of the power 
of the state in affairs ecclesiastical, the entire working of the Angli- 
can church, as established, and as therefore open to, and acted upon, 
by political, secular influences, has long been extensively injurious, 
disastrous, fatal to the purity of the christian religion as embodied 
in this state institution; and to all the holy and saving purposes for 
which the gospel was intended by its Divine Author. All that 
Mr. Binney has said, evangelical churchmen have also said. They 
have said more than he. The Anglican church lies under far heavier 
rebukes and condemnation from its friends than from its opponents. 
This John Search clearly shows. To make this appear is his sole 
object. He meddles not with the truth or falsehood of what has 
been said, but only with the fact that it has been said. He finds 
evangelical churchmen condemning Mr. Binney with the utmost 
vehemence and asperity, for sorrowfully expressing his painful con- 
viction that the establishment destroys more souls than it saves; and 
reminds them, ** Gentlemen, you have said the same thing your- 
selves—said more than this—said it in a more personal, offensive 
manner—said it for a long time and in various ways—it has been 
your frequent theme—surely you have forgotten your own sentiments, 
your own declarations. Either Mr. Binney is right, or you are 
equally wrong; he is innocent, or you are equally criminal. If Mr. 
Binney must be reproved leave him to those who can consistently 
condemn and side his fanlt; but let not your hands be upon 
him, which have equally, which have more offended than his. Let 
a sense of justice, of consistency, impose on you a modest silence. 
Look on this sentence, and on that. The one is your’s, the other 
Mr. Binney’s. Both may be true, or both false, but they are both 
alike. If there be indeed a difference, your own is the more severe. 
Yet you vehemently condemn another for the very fault of which 
yourselves are more guilty than he.” 

Thus appealed to, and pressed, it is to be presumed that the evan- 
gelical assailants of Mr. Binney, hastened to the necessary work of 
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their own vindication. Here was every thing to arouse the sense of 
honour, the value for character, the regard for consistency, native to 
upright, ingenuous minds. To be sure the parties were reduced by 
the quiet, dogged, accurate statements and quotations of John 
Search, into great difficulties and straits. Had he defended Mr. 
Binney, or strayed into general reasonings, or offered any opinion on 
the merits of the controversy, he would have been a manageable 
antagonist, he would have given scope for new displays of zeal, 
indignation, and every other appropriate proof of especial and 
eminent fidelity to our venerable and apostolical church. But 
when he appears as a mere witness; states exactly in their own words 
what each party has advanced ; finds it needless even to remark that 
the several declarations are exactly to the same effect, for the quota- 
tions themselves say that; leaves the parties to deal with their own 
inconsistency thus exposed, in the best manner they can—this is 
indeed a stringent method of procedure, very unusual, not to be 
trifled with, or easily evaded. It could not be replied, “ We 
churchmen never said such things of our church,” for there they are 
in your own words. It could not be alleged “ they have not the 
same meaning as Mr. Binney’s declaration,” for unfortunately the 
writers had been so anxious, and so successful too, to make their 
complaints against their church clear, and strong, and sure, that 
there is no denying or explaining away their meaning. It was too 
much to expect from warm partizans, however honest, however in 
the main excellent men, that they should say, “‘ we retract, we have 
done Mr. Binney wrong,” or ‘* we have altered our opinions on the 
working of our church; we now see that patronage, false doctrine, 
baptismal regeneration, apostolical succession, sacramental efficacy, 
Silessiantanse church fellowship, have not in our establishment the 
fatal effects we once thought they had; we condemn Mr. Binney’s 
uncharitable declaration, and with it we also condemn our own 
similar or stronger expressions.” Still something must be done. 
“We cannot remain silent under such imputations and appeals as 
these of Joun Searcn.” Then some convenient distinctions, some 
ingenious explanations would surely have presented themselves to 
sagacity sharpened by long practice in polemics, and now pressed 
and roused by sore necessity, so that the combat might have been 
ended with enough of sound and dust to preserve fair appearances 
with partial friends at least, willing to believe the best, reluctant 
to know the truth. Gentle reader, not a word of all this, not a 
syllable! To this day not a sentence, not a word has escaped from 
the parties thus by John Search confronted with Mr. Binney, on 
the real, the only point and intention of his pamphlet. They have 
never touched it. They have never betrayed the slightest conscious- 
ness that such an appeal was ever addressed to them. They still 
rail on Mr. Binney, as if John Search had never written ; as if their 
own similar declarations had never been made, or had never been 
noticed, exposed, and placed in comparison with the “ celebrated 
sentence,” and found the worse of the two. The reader may say 
with surprise, Is this possible? It is fact. Has neither shame nor 
fear moved them? Not in the least. John Search’s argument, 
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uotations, comparisons remain totally unmentioned by those whom 
they most concern. Such a circumstance may be without a parallel, 
but then this is an unparalleled affair altogether. We believe, indeed, 
these evangelical champions of the hierarchy are, in respect of this 
affair, quite safe, as far as their own particular party in the establish. 
ment is concerned. There is little reason to fear that either their 
prejudices will be disturbed, or their ignorance of the true state of 
the controversy in question, removed. It may be different with 
another party. The Bishop of London, and men of his class may 
come to know more than is convenient for evangelical clergymen, 
how they think and write of their church and their brethren; and 
though there may be good reasons why such things should now pass 
unnoticed, the knowledge and remembrance of them may be stored 
up for future occasions. 

Then of course the existence of the pamphlet of ‘‘ Joun Searcu,” 
is never alluded to by the organs of the evangelical party in the 
church, as they never meet or even mention the only point it was 
written to bring out and press. Gentle reader, thou art simple; 
unpracticed in the arts not of the world, but of the church; unskilful 
in the right and approved methods of managing such affairs as this, 
if such a thought rises in thy guiltless ished. John Search’s pam- 
= not mentioned, because its argument is concealed or unnoticed! 

es indeed, mentioned and abused too. John Search is only not 

uite so bad as Mr. Binney. He is scurrilous and deceptive. His 
title page professes to ane Mr. Binney’s hateful saying by 
quotations from Dr. Chalmers, the Rev. S. C. Wilks, and other 
able evangelical champions of the church; and simple laics, aye, 
and clerics tuo, of these opinions, thinking that to expound in such 
a connection must be meant to confute—have purchased the book, 
commended its perusal, and finding to their surprise and dismay that 
these writers are made by fair quotations from their works to sustain 
Mr. Binney—they have hurried back to the bookseller to be rid of 
the wretched pamphlet, and to recover their ill-expended money ! 

But we are arrived at another point in this strange affair. The 
morality, the immorality of controversy! The virtue, the love of 
truth, the manliness, the integrity of party! Oh, that these terms, 
thus used, should be either falsehood or satire! ‘‘Srrixe, But 
Hear,” and the ** Last Worps or Joan Seancu,” make painful, 
but salutary disclosures on these subjects. We commend these 

ieces to the thoughtful, the sorrowful perusal of all our readers. 
Tndeed, the whole series of productions on all sides, in connexion 
with Mr. Binney’s “ sentence,” should be read for their moral. It 
is a subject not to be trifled with if we value a christian temper, 
controversial uprightness, and sound and just morals. The whole 
should be read for instruction, humiliation, warning. Happy they 
who can thus employ what to most is but the occasion of anger, or 
triumph, or levity! As for the heat and violence of controversy, 
greatly as it is to be deplored, it may be but the unguarded excess 
of honest zeal. Its bitterness, acrimony, personalities, which are 
far more serious evils, may admit of some apology as springing from 
real or supposed provocation, But the Disnongsty of Contro- 
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versy, the immorality of Party, who will be the apologist, what 
can be the excuse for these deadly evils? To garble quotations, to 
misrepresent arguments, to defame opponents, to employ reasonings 
felt to be unsound, to withhold concession known to be due, to 
trample on the rights of truth in serving the interests of party, these 
are the daily abominations of the controversies and struggles of party, 
and are perhaps, of all the evils incident to liberty, the most to be 
deplored by the virtuous and the wise. They have been but too 
abundantly displayed in the affair now under review. We had in- 
tended to extract from the pamphlets of Joun Sezarcu, and to set 
out in all due formality of parallel columns, the case as he states it, 
between himself and the Christian Observer, that most grievously 
changed and degenerate publication. But we have not ie for 
the whole must be exhibited or the affair could not be understood ; 
it is not necessary to our object, which is more to record our own 
sentiments, than to exhibit those of the writers in this controversy ; 
and we are most anxious that all our readers should peruse with care, 
and we will add with prayer too, all the publications connected with 
it. Itisno less than atlecting to see exhibited side by side, Mr. 
Binney’s celebrated declaration as he guarded and limited it, and 

ut into it the tones of — and grief; and as it is garbled, muti- 
fated, altered by the Christian Observer to make it the fitter occa- 


sion for bitter reviling; to see in one column what Mr. Binney 
says of the Church establishment, and in the opposite, what the 


Christian Observer says of dissent, in whose view it would seem that 
far severer language against Dissenters is virtue, than that which 
against the Church is vice; to ponder in the same convenient form 
for comparison, the langnage of Mr. Binney on the evils of the esta- 
blishment, and over against it that of the Christian Observer and its 
coadjutors far the more sweeping, condemnatory, and severe, while 
its acthors, not with complacency merely, but with indignation, re- 
buke in their brother their own offence ; to see this case put to these 
parties calmly, clearly, closely, and the challenge given to meet it, 
with every circumstance likely to move and rouse men of spirit and 
conscious of right to speak in their own defence, completely evaded 
by a false and dashing reference to a ‘‘ Dissenting Minister who writes 
a violent antichurch pamphlet, with a deceptive title, under the signa- 
ture of John Search ;” these things do make us angry while we 
write, but there is sorrow enough mingled with our anger to preserve 
it, we hope, from becoming ro a injurious to ourselves, or offensive 
to others. 

But we have done. The pamphlets of Joun Searcu, whoever may 
be their author, are written with great ability. They are the productions 
of a vigorous, shrewd, and penetrating mind. Wuat? anp Wuo says 
ir? is calm, and the argument is put asa mere affair of evidence and 
fact, which it really is. Tn ‘¢ SrrikE, But Hear,” the writer is moved 
to earnestness and some warmth, by a sense of the unworthy conduct 
of his antagonists, and by an honest zeal for manliness and honour. 
In his last words, Joun Sesaee is indignant and a he 
renounces the better hopes he had once entertained of the Episcopal 
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Church and its defenders; and bids farewell with dignity and spirit 
to a controversy in which he has no further expectation of meeting 
with an honourable i 
We implore audience for a few, and but a few, ‘ more last words.” 
The whole pith and marrow of this controversy turns on this one 
great, this one vital point, how will a state establishment act on 
evangelical religion? Let interested or mistaken parties rail as long 
and as loud as they please on political dissenters for the part they 
take in it, there is not a question in our age, under public discussion, 
comparable to this for immediate and powerful bearing on evangeli- 
cal religion. With vital, spiritual, scriptural piety, will a political- 
legal establishment harmonize? Will such an establishment befriend, 
foster, sustain it? Let history decide. The power, wealth, and pomp 
retained in the Protestant establishment when it succeeded the 
Papal, wrought against evangelical piety in the first controversy on 
garments and ceremonies. The Arminianism, semi-popery, arbitrary 
power of the establishment oppressed and persecuted evangelical 
odliness in the advanced struggle of the next age for greater gospel 
iberty and simplicity in the Church. At the restoration of the mo- 
narchy and the church, the establishment looked for no safety but in 
the rejection, and if possible, extirpation of evangelical a From 
the revival of evangelical religion in the labours of Whitefield and 
Wesley to this day, it has been by the establishment repudiated, re- 
pressed, and contemned. At this hour, after the happily extensive 
spread of evangelical godliness among the clergy of the establish- 
ment, in which the faithful of every creed have unfeignedly re- 
joiced, the popish theology of Oxford, sustained and diffused by the 
arrogant spirit which an established hierarchy cannot fail to infuse 
into its ministers and votaries, threatens altogether to absorb and de- 
stroy the blessed leaven. Will an established church sustain and 
foster evangelical religion? Did Christ, our master, ordain such 
establishments for that end? This is rue question.* 


* The personal hostility that has been shown toward Mr. Binney reminds us 
of a passage in M. Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 

‘* 1 have discovered a new species of heresy. The sentiments of Mr. Arnauld 
are not heretical, but his person. He is a heretic, not for any thing he has written 
or said, but solely because he is Mr. Arnauld. This is all that can be alleged 
against him. It is a personal heresy. Whatever he may do, never, never, will 
he be a good Catholic till he ceases to be. 

“ The grace of St. Augustin will never be true, so long as he defends the doc- 
trine. It will come to nothing unless he oppose it ; this would be the certain and 
almost the only method of establishing it, and of exterminating Molinism ; such 
is his destructive influence upon the opinions he ventures to adopt ! 

“Here then let us leave these differences; they belong to divines, not to 
divinity.” — Letter 3d, Puris, 9th Feb. 1656. 
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Scriptural Geology; or an Essay on the High Antiquity ascribed 
to the Organic Remains imbedded in Stratified Rocks. In 
two Parts. Part 1. Proving that the Strata, instead of re- 
quiring Myriads of Ages for their formation, may have been 
deposited nearly about one period. Part II. Shoring that the 
Deluge was the period when all the Secondary and Tertiary 
Rocks were formed. By the Rev. George Young, D.D. Mem- 
ber of the Wernerian Society, §c. §c. Whitby and London; 
Simpkin and Marshall; 8vo. pp. 78; 1838. 


Tue spirit and manner of this treatise is in accordance with the 
amiable disposition and the christian character of the esteemed 
author. He is also well known as having been, for many years, a 
practical labourer in the discovery and illustration of the remains of 
animals and vegetables which are so plentifully imbedded in the Lias, 
Oolite, and other rocks of the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. 
From this fie!d of scientific labour, in conjunction with the late Mr. 
John Bird, he produced the large and useful work, ‘* A Geological 
Survey of the Yorkshire Coast,” in 4to., of which a second and much 
enlarged edition was published in 1828. Dr. Young possesses the 
benefit of long experience in the ocular and palpable scrutiny of 
Organic Remains, both in their exhumed state, and in the situations 
of their occurrence. This is an advantage which many students of 
Geology do not enjoy, and for the want of which books cannot 
adequately compensate. 

We cannot, however, with the sincerest respect for the author, 
avoid the apprehension that his acquaintance with detached portions 
of this science and many of its individual objects, is not accompanied 
by an extensive knowledge of the whole subject, and a competency 
for the extremely difficult undertaking of combining and arranging 
the numerous facts which it embraces. There is a middle course 
between, on the one hand, rash theorizing and premature system- 
making; and, on the other, a mere coll cting of separate objects 
without any modest and cautious attempt et generalizing. The great 
danger, however, lies in the former extreme; and this was one of the 
motives for the establishment of the Geological Society in 1807. 
That institution has been, beyond expectation, successful in calling 
away the minds of men from the formation of fanciful hypotheses, 
the general result of partial knowledge ; and directing to the collect- 
ing of observations, the ascertaining of appearances, the rigorous 
investigation of facts alleged and theories suggested, and the com- 
bining of the labours of the most distinguished men in Mineralogy, 
Land-surveying, Mining, Comparative Anatomy, Botany, and Che- 
mistry, for the purpose of casting their united light upon Geological 
studies. The accumulation of materials has been vast: the means of 
satisfactory classification have been supplied; and those master- 
minds who had been the most unsparing of personal toil in actual 
exploring, and of the pecuniary sacrifices necessary for that object, 
have shewn themselves at once the best qualified and the most can- 
tious in the construction of theories. 

But theories must be formed. They are necessary for the eon- 
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nexion and application of all knowledge. It is impossible for the 
human mind to refrain from arranging, generalizing, and drawing 
conclusions. The conditions to be maintaind are the most scru- 
pulous care in collecting data, the severest jealousy in drawing in- 
ferences, and the impartial readiness to relinquish them when suffi- 
cient new evidence has been acquired. Yet it would be a monstrous 
absurdity to say that reasons have not now been established sufficient 
to justify confidence in those principal parts of Geological Philo- 
sophy upon which, without the smallest exaggeration it must be said, 
all the highest authorities, in every country, are agreed. These we 
may state as being, at least, the following: the igneous formation of 
the underlying rocks, the successive deposition from water of the 
stratified, the Sataking and upheaving by forces chiefly acting from 
below, the doctrine of the characterism of Organic Remains distin- 
guishing among each other the strata that are fossiliferous ; and, as 
resulting, with irresistible power from all the facts in every part of 
the case, the immense antiquity of creation and of our planet as a 
portion of it. 

To those who have paid little attention to the evidence existing 
upon this subject; and who have imbibed the too general opinion 
that the beginning of the Book of Genesis assigns, for the first works 
of creation, a date only about six thousand years ago; it must be 
startling to be told of the disclosures and doctrines just mentioned. 
We would, however, respectfully intreat their studious consideration 
of the cursory hints of Prof. Tyler, in our last three numbers, par- 
ticularly p. 765 to 769; and other papers in the Congregational 
Magazine, by different writers, in the course of several years past: 
also an Essay on ** Geology and Revelation,” by Dr. Pond; in the 
Evangelical Magazine for the last month. Those interesting papers 
of Tyler and Pond are republications from the American Biblical 
Repository. 

— these grounds, we cannot but reflect, with pain and grief, 
on the fact, so disappointing to us, that Dr. Young has, in this 
pamphlet, stepped forth as the advocate of theories which we are 
compelled, by the cogency of, to our conviction, demonstrable proofs, 
to regard as utterly untenable. He quite rejects the idea, which 
has been held by some of the most eminent of the Christian Fathers, 
and by many interpreters in modern times, that the ‘* Beginning” 
expresses a point in duration at an incalculable distance back ; and 
that the narrative, commencing Gen. i. 2, of the Six Days, records a 
series of operations of the Almighty power, bringing the surface of 
the globe into a new condition, to be the habitation of man and in- 
ferior creatures, in order to higher displays of the divine glory. He 
also maintains that the period of 1656 years, followed by the action 
of the great and terrible deluge, is a sufficient provision of time for 
the formation of the Strata. 

It would be a very long toil, to recite and remark upon his state- 
ments and arguments; and quite inconsistent with the plan of a brief 
review. To us, he appears to draw his conclusions from very narrow 
and totally inadequate views of the facts necessary to be known and 
studied ; and that he entirely overlooks the principal phenomena of 
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stratification, and some of the most important modes in which fossils 
are found imbedded. He orm not to be aware of the arguments 
from Astronomy, in favour of the antiquity, as well as magnitude, 
of the universe: for instance, that there are parts of the luminous 
heavens, from which the light which makes them known to us, pro- 
ceeding with its natural velocity (192,000 miles in a second,) has 
taken two millions of years to arrive at our globe: and that this is 
only one case out of innumerable others of the same kind, needs not 
to be mentioned to any who have a little acquaintance with the 
labours of the Herschels: and those who are not so provided may be 
amply satisfied by perusing Nichol's Architecture of the Heavens. 
We are very far from wishing the rejection of old notions, becanse 
they are old. Long reception is, in some cases, a good presumption 
in favour of truth: and there is often as much prejudice and bigotry 
in rejecting sentiments as obsolete and exploded, as there is in the 
obstinate retention of opinions which more perfect scrutiny has shown 
to be without any foundation in truth. But this is not a case of that 
kind. Ifthe hypothesis, in maintaining which Dr. Young follows 
some respectable authors (— but not entitled to regard for their Geo- 
logical science, of which some of them manifest a deplorable igno- 
rance,—) were much more plausibly supported than even they make 
it appear, is it wise to fly in the face of the distinguished men who 
must be confessed to hold the highest station in this department of 
philosophy ? Many of them have devoted a long course of years to 
unremitting labours in observing and in reasoning; men of the finest 
understanding and the most accomplished culture, and whose inte- 
grity and impartiality it would be ridiculously unreasonable to im- 
pugn: some of them previously impregnated with the opposite 
opinions: some also being Christian Ministers, well entitled to our 
confidence in their sincerity and uprightness. Is it wise, we ask, to 

resent to such men and to the multitude of scientific persons who 
com their characters and merits, the idea that the Holy Scriptures 
are hopelessly irreconcilable with great classes of facts in Natural 
History ? Is it not most imprudent and dangerous thus to yield the 
idea, that religion and philosophy are at variance ; unless hypotheses 
be admitted, at which competently informed persons must feel pity 
and contempt ? 

As an example of the very different convictions which have forced 
themselves into the understanding and judgment of men who are not 
to be named without a deep feeling of respect and honour, we will 
cite the following. 


“‘To those who would assign to the agency of a general Deluge, the vast work 
of depositing the immense solid Geological formations, with all their varied 
stores of animals, and plants, and fragments, and diversified successions, we can 
say only, that such effects, from such a cause, are physically impossible ; espe- 
cially within the limits of time, and under the circumstances assigned in the 
Mosaic account.” Prof. Silliman’s (of Yale College) Consistency of the Dis- 
coveries of Modern Geology with the Sacred History, p. 135, Lond. ed. 1837. 


Let it be remembered that Dr. Silliman is not only very able as a 
man of science, but zealous for the honour of revelation and the in- 


terests of religion. Our readers would also do well to studv tho- 
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roughly, not read by cursory glances, the comprehensive discussion 
of this subject, by another eminently: scientific Christian, Prof. 
Hitchcock, of Amherst College, in his Historical and Geological 
Deluges compared; published in the American Biblical Kepository, 
for 1537 and 1838, and reprinted in three very neat and cheap 
pamphlets by Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh, in the series of his Student's 
Cabinet of Tracts. How remarkable, that treatises of so much 
merit, so important to his subject, and so easily accessible, seem to 
be quite anew to Dr. Young! The last paragraph of Prof. 


Hitchcock’s Third and concluding Disseriation, we shall cite. 


“‘ Tf these conclusions be admitted, every reasonable man will allow that 
the Mosaic account of the Deluge stands forth, fairly and fully vindicated from 
all collison with the facts of science. Nay, a presumption is hence derived in 
favour of the Mosaic account. We are aware that some will be disappointed, if 
we do not go further, and say that Geology strikingly confirms the Mosaic his- 
tory ; as it has been customary to do in most of re treatises on the 
Deluge. But we prefer to take our stand on firm ground : and, notwithstanding 
the multiplied evidences of diluvial action which Geology presents, the difficulty 
of identifying those cataclysms with the Noachian Deluge, is so great, in the 

resent state of our knowledge, that it is safer to consider the point as unsettled. 
Nor is this of much importance, so far as Revelation is concerned. The truth 
and inspiration of the Bible rest on a foundation of evidence, independent of phy- 
sical science, too deep and firm to need the auxiliary support of Geology or 
Natural History. If wecan only show, that there is no collison between the 
facts of Revelation and those of science, we have done all that is necessary or 
important. If any remain sceptical after this is done, the cause of their infide- 
lity does not lie in any scientific difficulties, nor in the want of independent 
evidence to the truth of the Holy Scriptures. It is the fruit of a corrupt and 
unhumbled heart.” 


We cannot but feel deep concern that Dr. Young should have 
written, that ‘‘the idea that the earth has existed through such 
incalculable ages, comes so near to the opinion that it had no begin- 
ning, that the transition from the one to the other seems easy and 
natural.” P.77. What! can the worthy author have overlooked the 
obvious fact, that to whatever point in past duration we may assign 
the first act of cREATING POWER, an e/ernity must have preceded it? 
Does it make any difference to the existence of that eternity a@ parte 
ante (as onr old divines call it, and we cannot find a better term,) 
whether its boundary line, at the production of dependent nature, be 
tixed for yesterday or for ‘‘ countless myriads of years” [Dr. Y.’s 
expression] ago ? We know not whether James Hutton “ favoured 
the dangerous sentiment” (and we must add, philosophically most 
absurd,) ‘* that the worid is eternal;” but we intreat Dr. Y. to con- 
sider the infinite difference between that monstrous impiety and the 
assertion that we cannot discover, in any of the physical existences 
and events within the —— of our knowledge by the senses, the 
traces of a beginning or the anticipations of an end. And with 
respect to Mr. Lyell, Dr. Y. does him oy injustice. We wish our 
limits would permit our here citing the last four pages of his ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Geology,” in which, with his never-failing perspicuity rising 
into eloquence, he urges the sublime consideration of the comprehen- 
sion in space and the extent in time of the works ‘ of an Infinite and 
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Eternal Being ;—the clear proofs of a Creative Intelligence, and of 
His foresight, wisdom, and power ;”—and that ‘the aggregate of 
Geological epochs, however numerous, must constitute a mere 
moment of the past, a mere infinitesimal portion of eternity.” Vol. 
iv. p. 393-4; fifth edition. The cause of religion cannot be pro- 
moted by misrepresentation. 

We shail say no more than to cite one sentence from a distin- 
uished mathematician and philosopher, whom we trust that even 
Dr. Young will not charge with unfriendliness to Revelation : and to 
this passage we intreat the serious attention of all our readers. 


“Those observers and philosophers, who have spent their fives in the 
study of Geology, have arrived at the conclusion that there exists irresisti- 
ble evidence, that the date of the earih's first formation is far anterior to the 
epoch supposed to be assigned to it by Moses: and it is now admitted by all 
competent persons, that the formation even of those strata which are nearest the 
surface, must have occupied vast periods, probably miLtLions of years, in 
arriving at their present state.” Mr. Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise ; 

. 78. 

r We cannot but also record our protest against the title which 
Dr. Young has given to his book. We cannot assent to its having 
aright to take the style of ‘* Scriptural Geology.” In our view, 
it is nor scriptural. To those who are not totally inaccessible to 
the voice of evidence and reason, we would recommend a ponder- 
ing of the following beautiful passage, from a firm and zealous friend 
to Divine Revelation. 


“ The Bible instructs us that Man, and other living things, have been placed 
but a few years upon the earth ; and the physical monuments of the world bear 
witness to the same truth. Ifthe Astronomer tells us of myriads of worlds not 
spoken of in the sacred records; the Geologist in like manner proves (not by 
arguments from analogy, but by the incontrovertible evidence of physical pheno- 
mena,) that there were former conditions of our planet, separated from each 
other by vast intervals of time, during which man, and the other creatures of his 
date, had not been called into existence. Periods such as these belong not, 
therefore, to the moral history of our race ; and come within neither the letter nor 
the spirit of Revelation. Between the first creation of the earth, and that day in 
which it pleased God to place man upon it, who shall dare to define the interval ? 
On this question Scripture is silent: but that silence destroys not the meaning of 
those physical monuments of his power which God has put before our eyes ; giving 
us at the same time faculties whereby we may interpret them, and comprehend 
their meaning. In the present condition of our knowledge, a statement like this 
is surely enough to satisfy the reasonable scruples of a religious man. But let 
us, for a moment, suppose that there are some religious difficulties in the 
conclusions of Geology. How then are we to solve them? Not by making a 
world after a pattern of our own: not by shifting and shuffling the solid strata of 
the earth, and then dealing them out in such a way as to play the game of an 
ignorant or dishonest hypothesis: not by shutting our eyes to facts, or denying 
the evidence of our senses:—but by patient investigation, carried on in the 
sincere love of truth, and by learning to reject every consequence not warranted 
by direct physical evidence. Pursued in this spirit, Geology can neither lead to 
any false conclusions, nor offend against any religious truth. And this is the 
spirit with which many men have of late followed this delightful science, devoting 
the best labours of their lives to its cultivation ; turning over the successive leaves 
of nature’s book, and interpreting her language, which they know to be a 
physical revelation of God’s will; patiently working their way through investi- 
gations requiring much toil of both mind and body ; accepting hypotheses only 
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as a means of connecting disjointed phenomena, and rejecting them when they 
become unfitted for that office, so as in the end to build only upon facts and 
true natural causes. All this they have done, and are still doing. So that, 
however unfinished may be the fabric they have attempted to rear, its foundations 
are laid upon a rock, and cannot be shaken except by the arm of that Being 
= created the heaven and the earth, and still ordains them to continue what 
they are. 

a But there is another class of men who pursue Geology by a nearer road, and 
are guided by a different light. Well-intentioned they may be, but they have 
betrayed no small self-sufficiency, along with a shameful want of knowledge of 
the. fundamental facts they presume to write about. Hence they have dis- 
honoured the literature of this country by ‘ Mosaic Geology,’ ‘ Scripture 
Geology,’ and other works of cosmogony with kindred titles; wherein they 
have overlooked the aim and end of revelation, tortured the book of life out of 
its proper meaning, and wantonly contrived to bring about a collision between 
natural phenomena and the word of God.” Prof. Sevcwick’s Discourse on the 
Studies of Cambridge; p. 148—150. 

In conclusion we beg to recommend to the perusal of every person 
who feels an interest in this subject, a Letter, in the Christian 
Observer for the past month, entitled, ‘*‘ The Bishop of Calcutta, the 
Rev. H. Melvill, and Dr. Chalmers, on Scarpturat Geotocy.” 
The writer takes for his signature, ‘‘ A Scriptural Geologist ;” and 
he does not dishonour the appellation. In a gentlemanly, respectful, 
and even affectionate manner, he rebukes the too hasty and confi- 
dent bishop for having indulged in language of strong vitupera- 
tion against those persons who hold what we must again take the 
liberty of calling demonstrated truths in Geological science; and 
who, of necessity, reject that which the bishop strenuously maintains, 
as ‘‘ the generally received exposition of the Mosaical account of the 
Creation.”” The cause of religion is truly served by this well-informed 
and judicious writer. The extracts which he gives, from a Sermon 
of Mr. Melvill’s upon Gen. i.2; and from Dr. Chalmers’s Bridge- 
water Treatise, vol. i. pp. 250—256, show a just acquaintance with 
the subject, and are deserving of high encomium. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Travels in Town. By the Author of “ Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons.” “ The Great Metropolis,” c.&c. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


ALTHouGH we sympathize with the interest which every Briton now feels in 
London, yet a work exclusively devoted to its secular affairs would not come 
within the range of our critical observations. 

The topics selected by the author of these amusing volumes are as follows: 
The Streets—The Park—Tattersall's and the Turf— Downing Street — The British 
Museum—The Newsmen —Bookselling, and Paternoster Row—and Religious 
Denominations. Six out of these eight subjects obviously do not belong to us. 
We sometimes wish we knew nothing of the seventh; but the eighth, “ On 
Religious Denominations,” must not be passed over. 

The author has devoted 220 pages to an account of “ Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connection, various Evangelical sects, Sandemanians, Irvingites, Mora- 
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vians, Society of Friends, Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, 
Miscellaneous religious bodies, the Jews, Moral State of the Metropolis.” We 
own that we are glad to see so large a portion of the second volume occupied 
with these topics, for as works of this class find their way into most circulating 
libraries and book clubs, so this will bring under the notice of general readers a 
large amount of information respecting religious denominations in general, of 
the state of which many persons of intelligence in this country are deplorably, 
yea, culpably ignorant. ; ’ ‘ ; 

It is true, that the writer before us will not be an infallible guide, but still he 
sketches the general outline with sufficient accuracy, greatly to increase the 
knowledge of many of his readers. 

The history and character of our own periodical, which is given in the follow- 
ing extract, may be taken as a specimen of the substantial truth of this writer's 
statements in connection with several minor inaccuracies. 

“ The other metropolitan monthly organ of Independency is the ‘ ConcreGa- 
tionaL Macazinxe.’ Strictly speaking, however, it does not belong to them us 
a body. It was started as a private speculation, not so much with the view of 
making money by it, as for the purpose of more faithfully and more fully repre- 
senting the Independent body, than the necessarily miscellaneous character of 
the ‘ Evangelical Magazine’ could admit of. It was started, I think, in 1818, 
under the title of the ‘ London Christian Instructor,’ which title it afterwards 
changed for that which it now bears. At first it was conducted by several 
gentlemen. It displayed considerable general talent, and was distin- 
guished for the acuteness of its reviews when dealing with an opponent; 
but its success was by no means great. Its circulation did not reach, for 
many years, seven hundred. The late Rev. Mr. Orme, of Camberwell 
Chapel, soon after coming to the metropolis, undertook the editorship of the 
* Congregational Magazine,’ in the hope of raising its circulation to such an 
extent as would insure its permanency. Mr. Orme brought great zeal, and 
talent, and learning to the discharge of his editorial functions; but still the 
circulation did not materially improve. After he had conducted it for two or 
three years, he began to despair of being able to increase its circulation to any 
extent; and the proprietors had some thoughts of discontinuing it. An appeal, 
however, having been made to the Congregationalists, on the commencement of 
the next volume, in favour of the magazine, and reproaching them, by implica- 
tion, with the indifference they had hitherto shown towards the fortunes of a 
periodical which had laboured so long and zealously and unremittingly in their 
cause,—an additional number of subscribers was the answer to the appeal. 
Still the increase was not so great as to make the magazine any thing more than 
a barely paying concern. The Rev. Mr. Blackburn, of Pentonville, is the 
presenteditor. Originally, and for some years, the ‘ Congregational Magazine’ 
gave portraits and engravings, but it was found that the proceeds would not 
warrant a continuance of the embellishments. They were consequently given up. 
The ‘ Congregational’ is published at one shilling. It has on several occasions 
given, at great trouble and expense, some valuable statistical documents. Its 
typographical appearance has been improved within the last two years. It is 
conducted with learning and ability, and has strong claims to the support of 
the denomination whose views it represents, and whose interests it advocates.” 
— pp. 213—216. 


The circulation of this magazine was never so small, by some hundreds of 
copies, as is here stated. Our lamented friend, the Rev. William Orme, was 
never sole conductor, but was associated with the present editor, and other 
gentlemen, from the first day of his responsible connection with it. Mr. Orme 
did notleave his editorial labours in despair, but because they were not compa- 
tible with his anxious duties as Secretary to the London Missionary Society. 
These are only trifling mistakes; but our readers will of course agree with us in the 
perfect accuracy of the author respecting the improved appearance of the magazine, 
its * learning and ability,” and its claims upon the extensive support of our deno- 
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mination!! In our last Number we inserted a long extract from this work, and 
therefore will only add that, as books of light reading, they deserve commenda- 
tion for the many facts they supply, and the tone of good morals which pervades 
the whole. 


“ The Natural and Spiritual Man.” An Engraving. Folio. Barter. 
Scripture Readings, or Streams from the Fountain, illustrative of * The Natural 
and Spiritual Man,” as pourtrayed inan Engraving 18mo. Batter. 


Tue interesting print before us is engraved from a quaint device, that reminds us 
of the pious fancies in Quarles’ and Bunyan’s Emblems, and which assuredly 
requires ‘* a key” to explain it. 

It presents a central figure of the Saviour, around which are nine compart- 
ments, exhibiting ‘* the Natural Man,” under the influence of Philosophy and 
Science—Sin and Lust—and, as finally, Reprobate. While ‘ the Spiritual 
Man” appears under the aspects of Regeneration, Justification and Adoption, 
Assurance of Faith, Temptation and Trial, Sanctification and Peace. For each 
of these there are scripture references on ‘ The Key,” and ‘* The Scripture 
Readings’’ pursue the same trains of thought, but with greater length of textual 
illustration. 

The countenances of the several characters are sketched with expressive truth 
by Mr. Nixon. The emblematical figures are well selected, and the whole is 
beautifully engraved by Mr. Adlard, and carefully printed by Mr. Brain. 

To young persons, and those who love to make out a riddle, in order to dis- 
cover a truth, this print, and its companion, will be interesting and useful. 


A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, in the Catechetical Form; for the 
Use of Families, Schools, and Bible Classes. The First of a Series. By 
John Morison, D.D. 18mo. Ward and Co. pp. 406. 


“Tue Acts of the Apostles” is the constitutional history of the primitive 
church. In the impressive discourses it contains, we have the only authentic 
specimens of apostolical preaching, and in its affecting narratives we have 
delightful illustrations of the power of the gospel to renew and sanctify human 
hearts, even when preached by the poor fishermen of Galilee. It also affords 
the only inspired record of the establishment and usages of the first churches, 
and strikingly illustrates the nature of their primitive fellowship. We think, 
therefore, Dr. Morison has wisely selected this inspired book as the basis of 
his catechetical exercises in his own Bible class, and he has conferred a favour 
on his brethren in the ministry, by assisting them to elucidate its important and 
deeply interesting contents. 

An extract will enable our readers to judge of the character of this valuable 
little manual better than any descriptions of our own, and will show how suc- 
cessfully the sense is elicited ; we make it without preference. 

“* 50. In the summary of the Gospel which Peter addresses to Cornelius and 
his friends, can you state the leading features ? 

“1. That in the beginning of the christian dispensation, after the Spirit had 
been poured out in the day of Pentecost, God had sent the word of peace and 
reconciliation through Jesus Christ to the children of Israel. 2. That that 
same Jesus, through whom reconciliation had been preached to the children 
of Israel, was Lord of the Gentiles, as well as Jews. 3. That the word or 
doctrine of reconciliation by Jesus Christ had been preached throughout all 
Judea. 4. That it began to be published in Galilee, after the baptism of re- 
pentance which John had preached. 5. That, for this end, God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power, that is, with miraculous 
endowments, to confirm his mission and claracter as the true Messiah and the 
Son of God. 6. That in fulfilment of the duties of his divine mission, he went 
about doing good, healing all manner of diseases, and casting out devils. 
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7. That Peter and the rest of the apostles were witnesses of ali that he did in 
Judea and Jerusalem. 8. That the Jewish people wickedly slew and hanged 
him on a tree. 9. That God raised him from the dead, and showed him 
openly; not indeed to allthe people of the Jews, but to witnesses chosen of 
him, to bear witness to the fact of his resurrection, even to his apostles, who 
did eat and drink with him, after he had risen from the dead. 10. That God 
had given commission to his apostles to preach to the people, and to testify, that 
Christ is ordained to be the Judge of quick and dead. 11. That all the Jewish 
prophets gave witness to Messiah, that through his name all who believe in him 
should receive remission of sins. 

««51. After Peter’s address, what interesting occurrence took place? 

“The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. 

«52, What are we to understand by this descent of the Holy Ghost? 

“That he fell upon the people in his miraculous gifts, as on the day of 
Pentecost, when Peter had addressed the Jews. 

“53. What might be the probable design of God in this effusion of the 
Spirit? 

Pi It might be to confirm and settle the apostle’s own faith with respect to the 
Gentiles, and to prevent his Jewish friends, who accompanied him from Joppa, 
from feeling any scruple in admitting believing Gentiles into the fellowship of 
Christ’s church. 

“54. What was the effect produced on the minds of the Jewish converts 
present, by what they saw and heard? 

“They were filled with astonishment, when they saw the Spirit descend on 
the Gentiles as on themselves at first, and heard them speak with tongues and 
magnify God. 

“ 55. To what act did Peter proceed, while the minds of his Jewish friends 
were thus affected ? 

“To the act of baptism. 

“56 What presumption is here supplied against baptism by immersion ? 

“ 1. The mode in which Peter speaks of the element. ‘Can any men forbid 
water?’ that is, the use of it in baptising these persons. The language seems 
to convey the idea of Peter’s taking and using the water for the purpose of 
baptising Cornelius and his friends, and not the idea of taking Cornelius and his 
friends and applying their persons to the water by an act of immersion. 2. The 
fact that all this was done in Cornelius’s house, seems to militate against the 
idea of an immersion, in the ordinary sense of the term. 

“57. How did Cornelius and his friends intimate their affection to the apostle, 
and their deep interest in his ministry ? 

“ By requesting him to tarry certain days with them. 

“58. What should this subject teach us Gentile sinners ? 

“1st, To adore the sovereignty of Divine grace in embracing us with the 
Jews, under the Gospel, in the same gracious covenant; and 2d, To beware of 
neglecting that mercy, for the rejection of which the natural seed of Abraham 
are now in a state of separation from the privileges of God’s covenant. If 
God spared not the natural branches, let us take heed lest he also spare not us.” 
—pp. 153—157. 


A Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, by Dr. Gustavus 
Billroth, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of Halle. Trans- 
lated from the German, with additional Notes, by the Rev. W. Lindsay 
Alexander, M.A. Edinburgh. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Clark, 1838. 


We are happy in being able to announce the completion of Billroth’s Com- 


mentary. ose of our readers who have perused the first volume, will be 

poe to appreciate that now published. Distinguished as the author was 
r originality of thought and the independence with which he conducted all his 

literary investigations, it may not unreasonably be expected that some new ligh 
N.S. VOL, Il. Ss 
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must have been cast on passages of the epistles on which he comments, which 
have hitherto been found to labour under a certain degree of obscurity. Even 
where we may not feel disposed to admit his conclusions, we may, in the course 
of our examination of his premises, find many starting points whence we may 
pursue our way into regions hitherto little, if at all, explored. The translation 
is well executed, and is enriched with very valuable notes by Mr. Alexander, 
and important extracts from the Commentary of Olshausen on the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, recently published. 


A Key to the Hebrew Scriptures; being an Explanation of every Word in the 
Sacred Text, arranged in the order in which it occurs : to which is prefixed a 
short but compendious Hebrew Grammar, without Points, with some Remarks 
on Chaldee, prefired to the Book of Daniel. By the Rev James Prosser, 
A.M. Perpetual Curate of Loudwater, Bucks. London: Duncan. 1838. 


To those who are desirous of acquiring, speedily and generally, a knowledge of 
the Hebrew Bible, without points, this key may fairly be recommended. The 
author takes up the words as they lie in the text, going through the whole of 
the Old Testament in the order of chapter and verse, and not allowing any term to 
pass unexplained which has not been previously accounted for, or with which the 
reader may not be supposed to be acquainted. The meanings are taken from 
Parkhurst, or, at least, from the school to which that lexicographer was at- 
tached ; and, of course, are, in many instances, instinct with the principles of 
the Hutchinsonian philosophy. Many of the derivations are from the same 
school, and at variance with those advocated by Professor Lee, Gesenius, and 
other moderns; but, with these abatements, even such as entertain different 
views of Hebrew philology from the author, must be compelled to award to 
the work their meed of praise. 


THE EDITOR'S TABLF. 


An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Eighth 
Edition. Corrected and enlarged, in 5 vols. 8vo. London: T. Cadell 

The Life, Times, and Characteristics of John Bunyan, Author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress. By Robert Philip. London: G. Virtue. 

The Example of Christ, a Course of Sermons by the Rev. John Bickersteth, 
M.A. London: Seeley and Burnside. 

The Christian Mission. By James Alfred Boddy, B.A., Author of “ Euston 
Hall.” London: W. Smith. 

Prayers for the Closet, with Introductory Remarks upon Private Devotion. 
By Joseph Freeman. London: Ward and Co. 

Conseience Considered, chiefly in Reference to Moral and Religious Obli- 
gation. By the Rev. John King, M.A. London: Seeley and Co. 

Letters to a Dissenter ; being an Abridgement of “ Essays of the Church.” 
By a Layman. London: Seeley and Burnside. 

Christian Truth, a Family Guide to the chief Truths of the Gospel, with 
Forms for every Day in the Week, and Private Devotions on various Occasions. 
By the Rev. E. Bickersteth. Second Edition. London: Seeley and Co. 

Letters on the Writings of the Fathers of the first Two Centuries, with Re- 
flections on the Oxford Tracts, and Strictures on the Records of the Church. 
By Misopapisticus. London: Seeley and Co. 

Schism, as opposed to the Unity of the Church; especially in the present 
Times. The Prize Essay. London: Hamilton and Co, 
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The Pilgrim’s Staff, and Christian’s Daily Walk. A Series of Meditations, 
Illustrations of Holy Writ. By Henry Smith, of King’s College. London : 
W. Ball and Co. 

Cornelius, the Centurion, by F. A. Krummacher, D.D. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by the Rev. W. Ferguson, A.M , being Vol. XXII. of 
the Biblical Cabinet. Edinburgh: S. Clark. 

Memoir of the late Robert Cathcart, Esq., of the East India Company’s 
Service, Madras. Second Edition. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and Son. 

The Life of Christ Illustrated. Part I. London: W. Ball and Co. 

A Second Epistle to the Priesthood, with a Postscript to the Presbyters of 
Berwick-upon-T'weed. Newcastle: Finlay and Charlton. 

The World's Religion, as contrasted with genuine Christianity. By Lady 
Colquhoun. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 

The Life and Times of the late Countess of Huntingdon. Part I. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

A Voice from the Alps, ora Brief Account of the Evangelical Societies of 
Paris and Geneva. Edited by the Rev. E. Bickersteth. London: Seeley 
and Co. 

Golgotha ; or, the last Sayings of the Lord Jesus Christ. By Thomas Hare, 
B.A. London: John Bennett. 

Tracts for Infant Churches. By Edward Parsons. London: S. Gibson: 

My Mother's Stories; or Tradition and Recollections. By Esther Copley. 
London: Houlston and Co. 

Geraldine, a Sequel to Coleridge’s Christobel ; with other Poems. By Martin 
Tupper, Esq., M.A. London: Joseph Rickerby. 

e History of Dissenters, during the last Thirty Years, from 1808 to 1838, 
By James Bennett, D.D. 8vo. Hamilton and Co. 

Remarks on Church Reform, and a New Translation of the Scriptures. 8vo. 
Taunton: Bragg. 

Letters and Papers by the late Theodosia A. Viscountess Powerscourt. 
Edited by the Rev. Robert Daly, M.A. 12mo. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Dublin: Curry. London: S. Holdsworth 

The Domestic Altar ; or Prayers for the Use of Families for One Month. By 
Ebenezer Temple. 12mo. London: Ward and Co. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


British India, in its Relation to the Decline of Hindooism and the Progress 
of Christianity : containing Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and Literature 
of the People; on the Effects which Idolatry has produced on their Civil, 
Moral, and Political Relations; on the Obstacles which Christianity has to 
surn.ount; on the Progress of Religion in former and present Times; on the 
Support which the British Government has given to their Superstitions ; and 
on Education, and the English Language as the Medium through which it 
should be given. By the Rev. Williarn Campbell, Missionary to India. 

Pentecostal Christianity: by the Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, Author of “ The 
Extent of the Atonement,” &e. and “On the Union of the Holy Spirit and the 
Church in the Conversion of the World.” 

The Animal Creation, its Value and Claims ; the Prize Essay, for which One 
Hundred Guineas was awarded by the Earl of Carnarvon, the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel, and Mr. Sergeant Talfourd. 

Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of the Oxford Tracts. By the Author 
of * Spiritual Despotism.”” 

S 2 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


FORMATION OF A CONGREGATIONAL UNION BY THE CHURCUES OF 
UPPER CANADA. 


The establishment of the Colonial Missionary Society, has not only been the 
means of preserving the existence of the Independent Churches of Canada, but of 
Placing them in circumstances highly favourable to their stability and increase. 

he following particulars will abundantly confirm this statement. 

A special meeting of the members of our denomination in Upper Canada, was 
held pursuant to public advertisements, at Toronto, in the second week of last 
September, for the purpose of organizing a Congregational Union. 

he first public service was held on Wednesday evening, September 12, at 
George Street Chapel, when the Rev. J. Nall, of Burford, addressed a large and 
respectable congregation, from 1 Chron. xxviii. 20, which was listened to with 
deep interest. 

On Thursday evening the members and friends of the body held a public 
meeting in the same chapel, when the Rev. J. Roaf, of Toronto, presided. The 
Rev. H. Denny, of Esquesing, commenced the business by singing and prayer. 
Mr. Roaf, in his opening address, dwelt upon the peculiar tendencies of the 
Congregational system, and its prospects in Canada. The Resolutions were pro- 
posed and adopted as follows :— 

1. Moved by the Rev. A. Lillie, of Brantford, seconded by the Rev. W. 
Ilayden, of Cobourg. That we entertain a full conviction not only of the scrip- 
taral authority of Congregationalism, but of its eminent adaptation to the pro- 
pagation of “ the truth,” the advancement of christian character and usefulness, 


with the perpetuation of religious rights and privileges—and thus to the universal 
prevalence of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

2. Moved by the Rev. David Dyer, of Hamilton, seconded by the Rev. W. 
Clark, of London and Westminster. That being deeply impressed with the duty 
and advantages of union among ministers and churches, we do hereby form our- 
selves into a society, to be called ‘‘ The Upper Canada Congregational Union,” 
the objects of which shall be, 


1. The promotion of Evangelical Religion in connexion with the Congre- 
gational denomination. 

2. The exercise and increase of brotherly affection, by the rendering reciprocal 
counsel, and by co-operation in every thing relating to the interests of associated 
churches, without interfering, in the least degree, with their independent go- 
vernment. 

3. The dissemination of knowledge respecting the principles of the Congre- 
gational body. 

4. The maintenance of correspondence with sister churches and other christian 
bodies, especially ‘¢ The Congregational Union of England and Wales.” 

5. The obtaining of statistical information respecting the state of religion in 
this Province. 

6. The assistance of weak or destitute churches, and the providing for this 
province accredited ministers of the Congregational denomination. 

7. The public protection and vindication of our churches. 


3. Moved by the Rev. H. Denny, of Eramosa, seconded by C. J. Mickle, 
Esq. That for the accomplishment of these important objects, the members of 
this Union shall meet once a year, when a report of the proceedings shall be 
submitted, officers chosen, and the other business of the Union transacted ; that 
the affairs of the Union shall be managed by a ‘Treasurer, Secretary, and Com- 
mittee, and that the following gentlemen be requested to fill these offices for the 
ensuing year : 
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James Harvey Price, Esq., Treasurer. Rev Daviv Dyer, Secretary. 

Committee. (The Rev. Messrs. Baker, Clark, Denny, Dyer, Hayden, Lillie, 
Nall, Roaf, also Messrs. Dobson, Green, Mickle, Moyle, Pringle, Reed, Smith, 
Wickson. 

4. Moved by the Rev. J. Nall, of Burford, seconded by J. H. Price, Esq. 
That while in the formation of this christian and brotherly Union, we indulge our 
conscientious feelings and principles, and perform an act imperatively demanded 
by the wants of the body to which we belong, yet we deem it a duty and a pri- 
vilege to cherish expansive christian love towards all the friends of the Redeemer, 
and shall ever cheerfully co-operate with them in the protection and extension of 
religious rights, and in all matters affecting the welfare of the church and the con- 
version of the world. 

On Friday morning the members and a large company of friends, took break- 
fast together at the Ontario House. “‘ As soon as the table was cleared,” says 
the Toronto Examiner, “‘ The Rev. J. Roaf addressed the assembly in a strain of 
energetic eloquence, which excited deep and universal interest. The subject which 
the Rev. Gentleman introduced was the prospects of religion in the province, 

articularly as affected by the establishment of rectories, and the clergy reserves. 
The Rev. J. Richardson, Episcopal Methodist, gave an interesting account of 
the commencement and progress of the gospel in that province, and was followed 
by several other ministers, who expressed themselves in the strongest terms of 
disapprobation of all religious establishments.” 

On Saturday afternoon a special prayer meeting was held for the increase of 
religion generally, and amongst our churches in particular. 

On Lord’s Day, Sept. 16th, a sermon was preached by the Rev. W. Clarke, of 
London, U. C. in the morning, from Psalm exliv.15. The Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated in the afternoon; and in the evening the Rev. W. Hayden, of Co- 
bourg, preached from 2 Cor. vi. 1. 

Besides these public services, several meetings of the brethren were held dur- 
ing the week, at which the following letter addressed to the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales was proposed and adopted. 


“ Betovep Breturen,—We beg to acknowledge, with sincere gratitude, the 
receipt of your very welcome communication, and to present you our best thanks 
for the liberal supply of the valuable publications of the Union, by which it was 
accompanied, but especially for your kind and considerate proposal for fraternal 
correspondence with us. Although no declarations were necessary on your part 
to satisfy us of the fact, or the depth of your sympathy with us, of both of which 
we have already had so many and such substantial proofs, yet to be apprized of 
it, and that in a style so affectionate, we confess has proved to us a high addi- 
tional gratification. 

“The profit of the correspondence which you have with so much christian 
courtesy and brotherly kindness opened and solicited, will, we feel, be chiefly 
ours. We can promise you little in return for it beyond the pleasure of knowing 
how much we are encouraged by it, and of sharing with us, we trust, in our joy 
at the progress of those principles which we hold in common, and in the diffusion 
vf which we are so generously aided by your liberality. This, we believe, is the 
return you desire, and by this return we are persuaded you will consider your 
selves as amply repaid. 

“* The views by which we are distinguished from other bodies, we regard as being 
at once scriptural in their character and pre-eminently beneficial in their ten- 
dency. We consider them, in one word, as embodying and exhibiting christianity 
in its primitive and proper form, in the uncontaminated purity, and simple 
majesty, and quickening power, and freedom, and benevolence, and charity, 
which it brought with it from heaven. We, therefore, love them, sincerely and 
warmly, and desire to witness and contribute to their spread. It would give us 
Joy to see the world filled with them ; but it is our especial anxiety that they 
may prevail throughout the British empire, and peculiarly that in this young 
country, which we look upon as destined yet to hold a high rank among the 
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nations, and to exert an extensive and powerful, and we trust happy influence, 
they may obtain an early introduction, and wide diffusion, and firm hold. This 
desire we cherish, not for party’s sake, although we would not plead exemption 
from the partialities which thinking honest men so naturally entertain for what 
they believe to be the truth, but because we conceive its realization to stand closely 
connected with the best welfare of our perishing fellow men, and the glory and 
honour of our God and Saviour. 

“In our labours for the spread of our common, and we believe heaven-derived 
principles, we meet, and must expect perhaps for some time to meet, with much 
which is calculated to make your fraternal affection and co-operation alike 
necessary and acceptable to us. The newness of the country in which our lot is 
cast, the consequent struggling of a large proportion of its inhabitants with tem- 
poral difficulties, the worldliness of spirit and indifference to divine things which 
the habit of such struggling has so strong a tendency to induce, with the over- 
crowding in the towns which are supposed likely to rise of the different denomi- 
nations, all wishing, like ourselves, to procure a footing for their distinctive 
Opinions, are among the impediments to which we allude; to which must be 
added the jealousies of those who would connect the church with the state, or 
obtain the property of the state for the propagation of their respective systems. 

** While we feel these obstacles, we are not disheartened by them, because we 
know we have God on our side. His truth it is we are trying to disseminate, 
and we are persuaded he feels an interest in it, and will not suffer our exertions 
or sacrifices for it to prove in vain. Never has he permitted the labours and 
trials of faithful servants to be lost. Our father land, with the colonies peopled 
thence, now grown into large, and powerful, and influential states, furnish a 
bright illustration of his faithfulness, and of the accordance of our views with the 
enlightened pre-possessions of the human mind, and the intimations of truth, 
and of their adaptation to promote the best interests of our race. 

“« We are encouraged by this enlarged and happy experience of the past, by the 
assurances of your love and confidence, by the interest which we believe ourselves 
to have in your prayers, and by the readiness and liberality which you have 
shown in ministering to our wants, and furnishing us with such other facilities as 
it has been in your power to supply. 

“* Our hinderances have been greatly increased, and much sorrow been caused 
us by the excitement, and alarm and distrust, and bitterness with which the late 
unhappy rebellion covered the land. Now, however, we trust a faithful God is 
not merely beginning to grant us deliverance, but ‘to over-rule for our good the 
things which seemed so evil. Pray for us, beloved brethren, and for the country 
of our adoption, that neither we nor it may be called to behold or pass through 
such scenes again. 

‘* From the recentness of our entrance into this wide and needy field, and the 
want under which we have laboured of an adequate supply of qualified ministers 
to occupy the stations which might have been secured, and of the means neces- 
sary for their efficient support, we are yet comparatively few and feeble At 
the same time, when the disadvantages with whieh we have had to contend are 
considered, our success has been such as to make us feel that we have occasion 
to thank God and take courage. Churches have been established in Toronto, 
Kingston, Coburg, Hamilton, Brantford, Guelph, Burford, Lyndon, Caledon, 
Esquesing, Eramosa, and several other places which embrace a goudly number 
of members, and have many important outstations and congregations connected 
with them. A few months ago, a general association was formed of ministers 
and churches, with two divisions, eastern and western, which has now been con- 
stituted into a union, of which we have just had the pleasure of holding the 
primary meeting, under auspices most encouraging. 

“Our knowledge and persuasion, dear brethren, of your readiness to serve us, 
embolden us, ere we conclude, to offer a suggestion or two, an attention to which 
on your part would, we conceive, much conduce to our prosperity and 
coinfort. 
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“« By your experience and wisdom you are well qualified for giving us counsel, 
We beg of you, therefore, to keep a kind and charitable eye upon us, and to 
tender us such advice as may, to you, at any time, seem necessary or advan- 
tageous for us. Whatever its subject, we promise that it will ever be received 
with all due respect and gratitude. 

“ Your numbers, with the respectability, and intelligence, and spirit, and wealth 
of your churches, give you influence in high places. Let that influence be 
employed for our protection. Ofuny indisposition on the part of our rulers to 
treat us with justice, we make no complaint, nor do we see any cause to suspect 
the existence of such a feeling ; yet in their honest endeavours to do so, they may 
find some impediments in their way which your watchfulness and zeal may be 
useful in assisting them to overcome. A strenuous effort is now being made by 
the ministers and adherents of the English hierarchy in this province to procure 
its establishment as the dominant church of the land, in which they are aided by 
their brethren and friends at home. To you we look, as to those who know, 
from an unhappy experience, the mischievousness of the system sought to be 
imposed upon us, and beg of you and your churches to employ your utmost 

wer to ward off from us the infliction. 

“ We would recommend further, that when you know the members of your 
churches and congregations to be contemplating a removal from the home of 
their fathers, you would direct their attention to the spots where our churches 
are located. The giving these a preference would, we feel convinced, tend 
greatly to the advantage of all parties. We should thereby be strengthened, 
they would find friends ready to give them at once every necessary advice and 
assistance, while you would be relieved from much of the anxiety which it is 
hardly possible for you to help feeling on parting with those for whose spiritual 
instruction and salvation you have studied, and wept, and prayed, and 
laboured. 

“ You, beloved brethren, and the churches and congregations to which you 
minister, and the land in which you dwell, which is also the land of our birth, 
and the scene of our holiest and best recollections, have, and will ever retain 
our warmest affections, and share, and will continue ever to share in our de- 
voutest supplications to the throne of divine grace. On you, and your churches 
and country, and on us and ours, may the enlightening and life-giving, and 
reviving influence of God’s Spirit descend and largely abide; with you and us 
may the peace which passeth all understanding permanently dwell, through the 
union of your efforts and ours, with those of the Lord’s redeemed of every 
name; may the salvation of the gospel be spread to earth’s remotest bounds, 
and God’s glory be effectually secured. And when “time,” with its sins and 
sorrows, and anxieties, and woes, ‘‘ shall be no longer,” may you and we, and 
your respective charges and friends, and ours, meet before the throne, and there 
dwell together through eternity, enjoying a Saviour’s society and love, exulting 
in the rich bliss provided for us through his wonderous and atoning death, and 
with one heart and voice ascribing to him glory and honour, and wisdom, and 
power, for what he shall ere then have done for us, and made us the honoured 
instruments of doing for others. With these best wishes for your usefulness and 
happiness, and with every other sentiment of esteem and affection, 

We beg to subscribe ourselves, 
Dear brethren, 
Your’s in the hope and work of the Gospel, 


The Ministers and Delegates of the Upper Canada Congregational churches. 
“ Joun Roar, Chairman.” 


















































“ Toronto, September 15, 1838.” 







LAY AGENCY. 






EXTENSION OF TIME FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY ON 


Tue time fixed in the original announcement of the arrangements in connexion 
with this proposal, for receiving the MSS. was on or before the first day of 
March next. The Committee, however, having received intimations from 
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various parties, that some exterision of the time allowed to the competitors would 
be highly advantageous, have consented to fix the 20th of March next as the day, 
on or before which Essays may be forwarded to the Rev. A. Wells, Secretary of 
the Congregational Union, at the Congregational Library, Blomfield Street, 
Finsbury. 


THE INTENDED REMOVAL OF BLACKBURN 
TO MANCHESTER. 





INDEPENDENT ACADEMY 





Tue only Theological College in Lancashire in connection with Congregational 
Dissenters has been, for the last twenty-two years, located at Blackburn. Its 
Committee and subscribers have just concluded upon removing it to Man- 
chester, where it is intended to be established upon a more liberal basis than 
hitherto, and to be conducted upon a more extensive plan. The improved 
position which most other Dissenting Colleges have attained during re- 
cent years, the unfitness of the domestic accommodation heretofore possessed 
for the purposes of a college, together with the increasing number of students, 
have compelled the consideration of new and better arrangements. The subject 
has been taken up by a considerable portion of the constituents, particularly by 
those in Manchester, with their wonted liberality and public spirit ; and it is not 
doubted that their example will be followed throughout the county, and those in 
its vicinity. At two meetings of the constituents, held in Manchester on the 
20th Dee. last, and the 10th of January, the Rev. Dr. Raffles in the Chair, the 
propriety of a removal to that town, and of the erection of a suitable building, 
was fully discussed, and both measures were resolved upon with a most satisfac- 
tory degree of unanimity, The Treasurer of the Institution, George Hadfield, 
Esq. whose name is associated with all that is public spirited, and benevolent 
in enterprize, opened a subscription towards the object, with the sum of one 
THOUSAND PouNDS. £500 were subscribed by Samuel Brooks, Esq. ; £500 by 
John Wood, Esq. ; £300 by William Kay, Esq. of Liverpool; and a similar 
sum by James Kershaw, Esy. With other donations from various gentlemen 
then and since received, amounting to about £7500. The probable outlay for 
ground and building, (which are to be in the immediate environs of Manchester,) 
is estimated at £10,000 or £12,000. It is proposed that the house shall be 
capable of accommodating twenty-five or thirty students ; and whilst the prac- 
_ tical character of a large portion of the constituency is a security against lavish 
expenditure, it is intended that the edifice shall not be unworthy of the body 
of Congregational Dissenters in Lancashire, or of the objects of a college 
adequate to the necessities of the county. The friends of the measure hope 
that, under the Divine blessing, it will exert a most favourable influence on the 
religious interests of Lancashire, in which alone exists a population of a million 
and a half; and also on those of the neighbouring counties of Derby and 
Chester, not excluding the districts to the north of Lancashire, to which tra- 
velling is about to be so greatly facilitated by railway conveyance. Whilst a 
wish is felt hy many, that Blackburn and its vicinity should not be left destitute 
of some compensating advantages, it is believed there is a nearly unanimous 
feeling throughout the county in favour of an enlarged institution in Manchester, 
whence the benefits of a Theological Seminary will be more widely diffused, and 
where the students will enjoy access to public lectures, valuable libraries, and 
many other sources of improvement, presented by scarcely any other locality in 
a superior degree. It is hoped that the Congregational body at large will extend 
their favour and assistance to an undertaking so evidently calculated to diffuse the 
blessings of the Gospel, and to promote the establishment of new christian 
= amongst the rapidly increasing population of our manufacturing 
istricts. 
We are happy to learn, since we received the preceding account, that the 
present amount of subscriptions is nearly £10,000, It is proposed to deno- 
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minate the Institution ‘‘ The Lancashire Independent College,” which will, we 
doubt not, be worthy of the wealth, intelligence, and piety of our Lancashie 


churches. 








DORSETSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The Dorset Congregational Union held their autumnal meetings at Shaftes- 
bury, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 2d and 3d of October. Ministers 
t, the Rev. Messrs. W. Jay, J. Durant, R. Keynes, J. Hoxley, R. Cham- 
rlain, S. Rice, J. Porter, A. M. Brown, A. Bisenti, S. Little, B. D. Evans, 
and T. Evans, the minister of the place. Lay preachers, Messrs. G. Grey, 
D. Brewer, and B. Boverstock. The attendance of influential laymen was 
considerable ; among whom we observed, B Chandler, Esq. J. Dyer, Esq. 
J. Eames, Esq. J. Brown, Esq. and Messrs M. Fisher, T. Bennett, H. Fisher, 
Marsh, Selby, J. Keynes, C. Jupe, N. Coombs, &c. &c. The preachers on 
the occasion} were the Rev. Andrew Morton Brown, M.A. of Poole, the 
Rev. Robert Chamberlain, of Swanage, and the Rev. William Jay, of Bath. 
The Rev. Messrs. T, Durant and Keynes presided at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. On Wednesday afternoon, after the ordinary business of the 
Union was transacted, a subject of vital importance to the churches was intro- 
duced and freely discussed, viz that two of the brethren, Messrs. Durant and 
Keynes, who have the entire confidence and affection of the associated churches, 
should make a ministerial tour through the county, and visit all the churches, 
“see how they do,” inquire into their condition and circumstances, and ad- 
minister such counsel, caution, or encouragement as the occasion may call 
for, with a view of promoting order, peace, and prosperity where they exist, and 
of restoring them where they are suspended. The measure was unanimously 
approved of by the members present; and it was resolved that a letter be 
written to absent members, and to those churches from whom there were repre- 
sentatives present, stating the object proposed, and inviting their cordial co-ope- 
ration in a measure so highly calculated to advance and perpetuate their highest 
interest. Recollecting, as we do, with much satisfaction, that it was at a 
meeting of the Dorset Association held at Shaftesbury eight years ago, that 
“The Congregational Union” originated, we devoutly wish that the present 
“essay to do good”’ will be favourably received and acted on, not only by the 
associated churches of Dorset, but by the Congregational body at large. We 
are persuaded that such a measure, if prudently, faithfully, and vigorously 
carried out, will be productive of the most beneficial results, both to ministers 
and churches. Every thing contributed to render the meetings pleasant and 
profitable ne of the oldest members observed, that “ the present has been 
one of the best meetings we have had in the county. Nothing has happened to 
produce pain or regret: all has gone off well.” The weather was tine, the 
congregations large, the sermons excellent, and the collection liberal. 



























FOR THE SONS OF 





CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM, KENT, 
INDEPENDENT MINISTERS. 


The half-yearly examination of the pupils in this establishment took place 
on Thursday, Dec. 20, 1838, the Rev. S. Ransom, of Hackney Theological [nsti- 
tution, in the chair. The following is his report presented to the Committee : 

; ‘ The first and second classes read and | pn in Ballantyne’s Introduction 
to Latin reading. The third class read and parsed in the Latin Delectus, the 
first twenty two pages. The fourth class read and parsed also in the Latin 
lectus, from page 85 to 114. The fifth class read, parsed, and scanned in 
the first book of the neid of Virgil. The sixth class read and parsed in the 
Oration of Cicero for Milo, and read, parsed, and scanned in the Georgics of 
Virgil ; and in Greek, read and parsed in the Anabasis of Zenophon, and read, 
parsed, and scanned in the first book of the Iliad of Homer. The three junior 
classes also went through exercises in English Grammar, and two boys from 
the senior classes, viz. Siete Corney and Thomas Scott, read essays of con- 
siderable merit, on ‘The Advantages of a Good Character.’ 
N. 8. VOL. III. 
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* “ From the advanced period of the evening, and the length of time that had 

been occupied in the classics, it was found impracticable to go into arithmetic 
and mathematics. The whole of the classes together were then examined in 
their knowledge of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian systems; after which 
they were suitably addressed by the Secretary, the Rev. George Rose, and the 
services of the day were concluded by an appropriate prayer by the Rev. J, 
West, of Bethnal Green. 

** Where there are a variety of talents and various degrees of application, it 
is to be expected that there will be great variety of attainment. I hesitate not, 
however, to affirm, that the boys in the Congregational School will bear a 
comparison with those of any other establishment of a similar quality ; and its 
constituents may be congratulated on the position which, both in a literary and 
religious point of view, it occupies among scholastic institutions, 

(Signed) “ Samuer Ransom.” 

N.B. There are now forty boys in the School, and the Committee earnestly 
intreat the pecuniary assistance of the religious public, to enable them to sts- 
tain it, at least, at the present number. Contributions thankfully received by 
the Treasurer, W. A. Hankey, Esq. Fenchurch Street, or by the Rev. George 
Rose, Secretary, 20, Paradise Row, Rotherhithe. 


RE-OPENING OF ALBANY CHAPEL, REGENTS PARK. 

This commodious chapel, which will seat 1050 persons, was erected in 1835-36, 
by Rev. W. Owen, sustained by the recommendation of the Congregational minis- 
ters in the neighbourhood. Contributions towards its erection to the amount of 
£1200. were received from various quarters, which, however, were not sufficient to 
meet the obligations which pressed upon him. He was therefore compelled to relin- 
quis': an enterprise in which he had made great sacrifices of time and property, and 
tu prevent the alienation of the chapel from the denomination for which it was 
built, the Chapel Building Fund Committee consented to purchase it. After 
having been closed for some necessary repairs, it was re-opened on Thursday, 
January 10, when the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D. of Craven Chapel, preached. 
On the following Lord’s Day the pulpit was occupied by the Rev. Messrs, 
Townley and Blackburn, and the congregations were large and encouraging. 

On Thursday evening, Jan. 24th, a public service was held for the organiza- 
tion of a Congregational church. The Rev. Thomas Morell, of Coward Col- 
lege, opened the business with prayer. The Rev. J. Blackburn delivered an 
address on the constitution of primitive churches; after which testimonia!s from 
the Rev. W. Owen on behalf of twenty-nine persons, from Dr. Leifchild on 
behalf of ten, and from the Rev. Mr. Roberts on behalf of one, having been 
read, it was solemnly proposed to them that they should consent to walk together 
in the ordinances and commandments of the Lord, which was immediately ex- 
pressed by the holding up of the hand. The declaration of church order pub- 
lished by the Congrezational Union was read, and adopted as the basis of their 
future church proceedings A Committee of the brethren was then chosen to 
conduct the affairs of the church until deacons shall be appointed, and the 
whole service was closed with praise and prayer Thus forty professed Christians 
ure now associated in church fellowship, amongst whom are individuals of such 
practical talents and devoted piety, as are likely to become very useful in this 
important Station. 


OPENING OF YORK ROAD CHAPEL, LAMBETH. 

In the Borough of Lambeth the church and chapel accommodation is not equal 
to the wants of the population by about 25,000 sittings ; and such is the neglect 
of public worship throuzhout the metropolis, that it may be feared that 50,000 
persons in that district alone live in the neglect of the stated means of grace. 

The Committee of Tut Merropouts Cuapet Burtpinc Fusp have, there- 
fore, selected an appropriate neighbourhood in which to commence their disin- 
terested labours, and we hope that the liberality of our churches will enable them 
to erect several others equally commodious and well located places of worship 
amidst the fearfully destitute population in our Metropolitan Boroughs. 
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York Road Chapel is most favourably situated, near the great thoroughfare 
from Westminster Bridge. It is a neat yothie edifice, 76 feet long, and 46 feet 
wide in the clear, and capable of seating 1100 persons ; while its height, 31 feet, 
will permit, if need be, the erection of galleries for the children of the Sunday 
Schools. Beneath the chapel are spacious school-rooms, well lighted, and 10 
feet high, equal to the accommodation of 600 children. 

The plans and execution of the whole edifice are highly creditable to the good 
taste and judgment of Mr. Fenton, of Chelmsford, the architect, and we re- 
gard it as an economical building, seeing that, with all its appurtenances, it has 
only cost £3456. 

The opening of this new house of prayer took place on Thursday, January 17, 
when two public services were held. 

In the morning, at 12 o'clock, a large congregation assembled, and the Rev. 
Dr. Henderson, of Highbury College, opened the worship by solemn prayer, and 
reading of the Scriptures. The Rev. J. Blackburn, of Pentonville, offered the 
general prayer. The Rev. J. Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, preached an evange- 
lical and impressive sermon, from Acts viii. 8 ; and Rev. Caleb Morris, of Fetter 
Lane, concluded the service with prayer. 

In the evening the Rev. J. Arundel, of Union Street Chapel, commenced the 
service with reading the Scriptures and prayer, and in the lamented absence of 
Dr. Fletcher, through severe indisposition, the Rev. George Clayton, of Wal- 
worth, preached from Isa. lvi. 7, with Rom. x. 14. The delightful services of 
the day were closed with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Halley. 

Between the morning and evening services, a select company of ministers, and 
other gentlemen, dined together at Procter’s Hotel, Bridge Road. The venerable 
Mr. Wilson, of Highbury, presided, and addressed the company in a speech 
replete with important facts, practical good sense, and unubated zeal for the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ. 

The Rev. Messrs. Morell, Sherman, Yockney, Ainslie, Blackburn, and 
Dr. Halley, addressed the meeting, during which the following donations were 
announced; Mr. W. B, Gurney, £10; Messrs. Ward and Co. £5; Mr. Goldsmith, 
£20; Mr. Seth Smith, £40; C. £15. 15s. ; Anonymous, £5. 

As the congregations were large, some disappointment has been expressed that 
the collections at the doors did not exceed £62. It should, however, be recol- 
lected, that the great body of the audience wrs formed of strangers, who were 
not likely to contribute largely, while most of the respectable Dissenters present 
were ulready contributors to “* The Chapel Fund,” and were not under that 
powerful inducement to liberality, which is felt when individuals are present at 
the opening of a chapel which is to be their religious home. 

The Rev. Thomas Adkins, of Southamptcn, is at present occupying the 
pulpit, and the congregations that have attended give very encouraging prumise 
of the successful and early establishment of a prosperous society. Th» people 
are not so indifferent to the faithful and effective preaching of the gospel, but 
they will attend it if eligible places of worship can be erected for them. 


OPENING OF A CHAPEL AT ACCRINGTON, LANCASHIRE. 


For several years it has been the wish of many friends in. the Blackburn 
district of the Lancashire Congregational Union, to establish the preaching of 
the gospel in connexion with that body in the populous and rapidly increasing 
village of Accrington, at which, notwithstanding the existing means of evan- 
gelical instruction, an ample field is presented for additional labour in the same 
good work. The use of a neat and sufficiently commodious chapel, recently 
oceupied by the Primitive Methodists, has now heen secured. The opening 
took place on Christmas Day, when two excellent and impressive sermons were 

reached, that in the forenoon by the Rev. William Jones, of Bolton, from 
sa. xl. 31, that in the afternoon by the Rev. Thomas Greenall, of Burnley, 
from 1 John iii. 2. The devotional parts of the services were conducted by the 
Rev. Thomas Harbottle, the respected minister of the Baptist congregation at 
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Accrington, and the Rev. S Wardlaw and the Rev. D. B. Hayward, Tutors of 
Blackburn Academy. On the following Lord’s Day Mr. Greenall again 
preached, morning and afternoon, and Mr. T. S. Harper, of Blackburn Aca 
demy, in the evening. At several of the services the congregations were respec- 
table and encouraging, and collections were made towards defraying the expenses 
cf the place. It is trusted that when a stated minister is provided for the 
chapel, the blessing of God, which was fervently sought at the commencement 
of the undertaking, will largely rest upon it. 


DILAPIDATED STATE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, CIRENCESTER, 


The hopes that were cherished by the friends of the gospel, in consequence 
of the erection of a Congregational chapel in this town a few years ago, have 
been for the present sadly disappointed. The roof, constructed with metal on 
a novel plan, has never been water-tight, and a misunderstanding having existed 
relative to the contract, which threatened litigation, the roof has continued from 
month to month without alteration, until the chapel became utterly unfit for 
worship. The fear of litigation is now removed by an agreement with the 
constructor of the roof; but, meanwhile, the chapel continues unused and un- 
useable, the walls having been much injured by the admission of rain through 
the roof. Some of the Trustees, with two or three other friends resident in 
and near Stroud, have taken several journies to Cirencester, and have obtained 
the advice and assistance of several surveyors, architects, and builders, the 
result of which is a decided conviction that their only alternative is either to 
rebuild the greater part of the chapel, or to abandon the premises altogether. 
The latter course would relieve the gentlemen who have consented to act in the 
business of much further trouble; but when they consider that Cirencester 
contains a population of 6000 persons, and that the only places of worship, 
besides a Friends’ meeting-house and an almost deserted Unitarian meeting, 
are the parish church, a Baptist and a Methodist chapel, they are unwilling to 
come to such a decision until they have laid these facts before the christian 
public. The gentlemen in question will not feel themselves authorized to pro- 
ceed to restore the edifice, without the promise of £400. in addition to £100. 
which they will themselves give ; and the case must be decided in the one way 
or the other very shortly. 

Donations, or the promise of donations, will be received by Thomas Wilson, 
Esq. Rev. John Leifchild, and Rev. Thomas Binney, London; Rev. H. J. 
Roper, Bristol; Rev. Eliezer Jones, Rodborough; S. S. Marling, Esq. and 
Rev. John Burder, Stroud. 

REMOVAL. 

The Rev. T. Kennerley, of Burton-on-Trent, has accepted the cordial and 
unanimous invitation of the church and congregation assembling at Zion Chapel, 
Mitcham, and intends (D.V.) commencing his pastoral duties there on the 
first Sabbath in February. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE MISSIONARY SEMINARY IN BERLIN. 
Tue members of the exiled Bohemian Church in Berlin,* under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Dr. Riickert, feel constrained to make known to their fellow-christia.s 
in Great Britain, the case of a Missionary Seminary in close connexion and 
identified with their church, and to solicit their christian sympathy and pecu- 
niary aid in its behalf. 

* This church came from Bohemia to Saxony in the year 1722, and to Berlin 
in 1732; and from it the Moravian Brethren Church, which so early and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the work of missions, was formed. 
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This Missionary Seminary at Berlin was instituted in the year 1800 by the 
Rev. Mr. Jaenicke, the late venerable pastor of the Bohemian Church; and 
although its existence was scarcely known for nearly twenty years, because it 
was thought preferable to prosecute the important work without much public 
notice ; and although for the last eleven years it has been thought of as no longer 
in existence, because its publications and reports were forcibly put down, until 
very lately, when the restrictions have been happily removed; yet, during all 
this time it has been continued with an evident token that the blessing of the 
Lord has rested upon it, and does still accompany its labours. 

During the thirty-nine years of its existence, it has sent forth about one 
hundred missionaries to proclaim the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to the 
various heathen nations of the earth, and also to the children of Israel; and 
among the dear brethren are many whose praises are in all the churches. 

It is perhaps not generally known, that almost all the leading Missionary 
Societies in Holland and in England, were for some time supplied with mission- 
aries from the students in the seminary at Berlin. 

Even during the last eleven years of great anxiety and care, twenty-four mis- 
sionaries have gone forth to the heathen, to make known unto them the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ ; and at present it has six promising young men ready to 
follow the steps of their brethren whenever they shall receive a call. 

The Institution has never had a sufficient fund to send out its own missionaries, 
nor did it ever seriously contemplate this, but was contented with preparing pious 
young men for the missionary work ; and in a catholic spirit taught them, only 
to devote themselves to the work with all their heart and mind, and to 
enter the service of any christian society who might be desirous of employing 
them in the propagation of the — adopting for its principle the motto, 
“ In necessartis Unitas, in dubiis Libertas, in omnibus Caritas.” The brethren 
in following this rule, have been enabled to make themselves generally useful in 
the cause of Christ, and have entered the services of various Missionary Societies. 
They have been employed by the Church Missionary Society, and are still em- 
ployed by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; the 
London Missionury Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, the Dutch, Basel, 
and Dresden Missionary Societies, and the London Society for promoting Christi- 
anity among the Jews. The latter Society alone have, at this moment, fifteen 
missionaries actively and zealously employed, who came from the Seminary at 

lin. 

The Seminary was, till 1827, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Jaenicke, and 
since that time has been superintended by the Rev. Dr. Riickert, his son-in-law, 
and the present pastor of the Bohemian Church at Berlin. 

It stands under the protection of the State, and enjoys the special favour of his 
Majesty the King of Prussia; but through a variety of circumstances, and many 
obstacles thrown in the way during the period of eleven years, (obstacles now 
happily removed,) the funds have been greatly depressed ; and it has hecome 
necessary to make this appeal to the wonted liberality of British Christians, that 
the Seminary, which has proved such an useful auxiliary to the cause of christian 
missions, and to the Missionary Societies of England in particular, may be 
permitted to continue its labours; and in humbie dependance upon the Lord, 
and under his blessing, prosecute a work undertaken in his name, and for his 
honour and glory, and one which has already yielded such abundance of fruit 
that will redound to the glory of our God and Saviour. 

It only remains to be mentioned that, in accordance with the sixth rule of the 
Institution, its affairs are conducted by a President, who is the principal tutor, 
and eight brethren of the Bohemian Church, whose names are as follow :—Rev. 
Dr. Ruckert, Messrs. Ramlow, Wetterkopf, Krause, Nieman, Maltner, Schmidt, 
Hahn, Wille, and the Secretary, Mr. Graf. 

By the authority, and under the direction of the members of the Bohemian 
Church, and of the Committee of the Missionary Seminary in Berlin, 


3, Alie Place, Goodman's Fields. J. W. Riicrenrr. 
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*,” This appeal is warmly recommended to the christian public, by the Rey, 
Josiah Pratt, Rev. J C. Reichardt, Rev. J. P. Smith, D.D. Rev. George 
Collison, and the tev. Dr. Reed. Those of our readers who have perused the 
memoirs of the devoted Rhenius in the present number, will, we trust, feel a 
lively interest in the seminary that trained him for the missionary work. 


BRIEF NOTICE OF THE LATE THOMAS WALKER, ESQ. 


The late Thomas Walker, Esq. was born at Leir, in Leicestershire, in the year 
1772; and after spending a part of his early life in Lutterworth, he came to London, 
and was ultimately a partner in the house of the late Thomas Hawkes, Esq. of 
Piccadilly. After the decease of that eminent Christian philanthropist, he became 
more prominently and influentially connected with the principal religious 
institutions of our country ; and during his life was uniformly devoted to their 
support. It is not known at what period of his early years, or by what means 
he became a decided follower of Christ; but all who knew his character and 
worth, especially in the private intercourse of society, highly appreciated his 
sterling piety, his genuine integrity, his firm attachment to eve ngelical truth, and 
his liberal support of those institutions, which are based upon its great principles. 
From his connexion with Mr. Hawkes, he became for many years the chief 
manager of Orange Street Chapel ; and was thus brought into intimate associa- 
tion with many of the dissenting ministers of London and the country, who 
statedly or occasionally officiated in that chapel. His own sentimeuts were in 
favour of the liturgic services of the national church; but his preferences 
involved no exclusion. He was a “ lover of all good men,” and united in holy 
fellowship with the friends of the Redeemer, in every section of the Christian 
church, He had no sympathy with intolerance and illiberality ; and formed one 
of a class unhappily not increasing in this age of strife and collision, which con- 
stitutes a link of connexion between various parties of the Christian community, 
While he liberally supported numerous institutions in the established church, 
and among other denominations which were founded on evangelical principles, 
he was especially attached to the London Missionary Society, the Bible Society, 
the Irish Evangelical Society, and the Hackney Village Itinerant Society. In 
the two last-mentioned societies he sustained the office of Treasurer, and 
generously discharged its duties. Nor was he forgetful of the secu/ur charities. 
He was an effective member of the ‘* Deaf and Dumb Asylum,” * the Orphan 
Asylum,” and the ** Orphan Working School,” and many other institutions. 
He was a man of uniform and unostentatious liberality ; and his private benefi- 
cence sustained his public character. On his retirement many years ago from 
secular business, he did not retire from the business of doing good; and was as 
fully occupied in its duties, and with as much expenditure of time, as if he had 
never abandoned his secular pursuits. In the hospitalities of life, he was a 
distinguished pattern to such as are placed in circumstances of influence and 
elevation ; and presented a marked contrast to many of higher pretensions and 
ainpler resources amongst the professors of religion. Many are living who de- 
light to recollect days gone by, when those now * gathered to their fathers,” were 
accustomed to meet each other at his house, where they always found a cheering 
welcome, and enjoyed both mental and spiritual communion in the society of 
kindred spirits. Especially at the Missionary Anniversaries, were they accus- 
tomed to meet their venerable fathers and friends in the great cause of the world’s 
evangelization. The names of Hill and Wilks, Waugh and Roby and Burder, 
Townsend and Hughes, and other good and great men, will recur to many with 
tender recollections of hallowed and interesting associations. Honoured mis- 
sionaries, returned home, after useful and exhausting labours, found at his house 
and his board an ever grateful reception, and were refreshed and encouraged by 
his christian attentions. He knew what it was to enjoy the luxury of sympathy, 
and the pleasure of fellowship ; and few will be remembered by the servants of 
Christ in distant lands with more affectionate and sincere regret. 

Mr. Walker was not only an active and liberal Christian, but amidst his 
numerous engagements in the walks of usefulness, he delighted in the main- 
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tenance of retired devotion, and ‘‘ walked humbly with God;” the attach- 
ment he cherished to evangelical doctrines, was habitually blended with spiriiual 
and practical religion. When in the confidence of friendly intercourse, he 
could disclose his most cherished feelings, he was found to possess a rich 
experience of the power and vitality of true godliness; and his devotional 
fervour and simplicity in the exercises of social and domestic prayer, were 
eminently characteristic of his state of mind and feeling, on the most im- 
portant subjects. During the last year of his life he had several attacks 
of indisposition, which it appears he regarded as solemn monitions to himself; 
and in May last, a painful and distressing accident occurred to him, when in- 
specting the catacombs of the Norwood Cemetery, which had nearly proved 
fatal. From the effects of that accident he never completely recovered. Many 
weeks of suffering confined him to his house; and though he partially recovered, 
and afterwards visited Brighton and Cheltenham, it was too apparent that his 
life was not likely to be long protracted. On his return home in October, he 
was evidently in so enfeebled a state, that the most painful apprehensions were 
entertained ; but his mind was calm and serene. Amidst acute sufferings, a 
murmur never escaped his lips. He ‘* possessed his soul in patience ;” but it 
was the *‘ patience of hope.” The glorious truths of the gospel on which he 
had ever loved to meditate, were the support and solace of his mind. He had the 
most distinct consciousness of ** peace with God ”’—and from the promises of the 
everlasting covenant, he derived strong consolation. When passages of scripture 
were read, adapted to his circumstances and feelings, and also the devotional 

try, so hallowed and precious, of Watts and Cowper, and other sacred bards, 
fis spirit was sweetly refreshed, and thus had he those “ prelibations of the bliss 
to come,” which were eminently sustaining to his mind. Not many hours before 
his departure he replied to a friend who visited him, when it was asked if Christ 
was then precious—“ Oh yes, he is precious, vrRY precious, EXCEEDINGLY pre- 
cious ;’—and when reminded of an old friend, after expressing his affectionate 
regard with his accustomed benignity and sincerity, he added, “ but there is a 
Frienp that sticketh closer than a brother—there I place my hope; there is my 
Rock.” Not long after this declaration, he became, from extreme debility, and 
the rapid breaking up of his once manly and vigorous frame, quite incapable of 
utterance; but his end was peace. Not the slightest discomposure seemed to 
be felt. It was a calm and tranquil sunset—and in unclouded serenity, he dis- 
appeared from the scenes of time to rise in another and a brighter world! He 
died October 25th, 1838. 

It would be an intrusion on the sacredness of sorrow to attempt the delineation 
of his honourable and benignant character in the nearest connexions of life; or 
of that chastened resignation and holy confidence, which, by the grace of God, 
his mourning relict, so truly worthy of christian esteem, was enubled to evince 
in the dreaded hour of separation! May the consolations that supported his 
mind, be richly imparted to her spirit, and every remembrance of his worth, be 
&@ motive to devout gratitude and submission ! 

Mr. Walker, during the greater portion of his religious life, communed with 
the church in Orange Street ; but after retiring from that vicinity, and fixing his 
residence at Denmark Hill, he usually attended at Denmark Hill Chapel and 
Camden Chapel ; still retaining his former intimacies, and evincing his accustomed 
liberality, both in his personal friendships, and his occasional religious fellow- 
ship. Inthe London Missionary Society, he was not only a valued Director, 
but one of the four Trustees of the Society ; and at the Annual Meetings of the 
Irish Evangelical Society, he always presided as the Chairman. Having suc- 
ceeded, by the death of Mr. Hawkes, to no small measure of patronage in the 
Established Church, it is well known that he discharged with fidelity the duties 
of that,trust, making every actual and prospective provision in his power for 
securing and perpetuating, in every presentation, a truly evangelical ministry. 
In the ordinary transactions and intercourse of life, few men shared a larger 
Measure of esteem and confidence ; and the churches of Christ found, in his 
generous sympathies and effective services, a truly christian co-operation. It is 
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further due to his memory to state, that in the arduous and honourable struggle 
which the friends of pure Christianity made, to secure an extension, and prevent 
a curtailment, of “‘ The Toleration Act,” and to effect, at a more recent period, 
the abolition of the Sacramental Test, that foul blot on the Statute Book, he 
was most strenuously engaged, in connexion with the Society for Protecting 
Religious Liberty ; and whatever might have been his opinion of subsequent 
political measures, he always looked back on the success of those struggles in 
the cause of freedom, with devout and unmingled satisfaction. 

Mr. Walker was, to a large extent, Ais own Executor; and did not act as if 

sthumous benefactions would atone for living avarice! His reversionary 

nefactions to public societies are numerous, and will be free of ull expense to 
the respective Institutions—an arrangement honourably illustrative of the cha- 
racter of the benefactor. We subjoin a list of the Legacies, and close this 
brief testimony to the memory of a Christian ——_ with a devout 
prayer that many others, on reading this sketch of his character, may imbibe his 
spirit, and imitate his example. 

List of Legacies to Public Societies. 


British and Foreign Bible Society 
Naval and Military Bible Society 
London Missionary Society 
Church Missionary Society 
Wesleyan Missionary Society 
Baptist Missionary Society 
Moravian Missionary Society 
Home Missionary Society 
Irish Evangelical Society - 
Religious Tract Society - 
Village Itinerant Society - 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum - - 
Sussex County Hospital, Brighton - 
Clergy Daughter School, at Castleton 
Leicester County Infirmary - 
Clergy Daughters School, Bristol - 
Clergy Daughters School, Brighton 
Bristol Clerical Education Society 
Sea-buthing Infirmary, Margate - 
THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED. 


£1000 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Hoppus—J. P. Smith— 
Clunie—and Riickert. Rev. Messrs. T. O. Dobbin—W. Owen—R. Ashton — 
A. Wells—G. Wardlaw—J. Burder—J Raban—C. N. Davies--G. Rose— 
James Griffin. 

Also from Messrs. Joshua Wilson—R. Law—-E. Swaine—J. Jennings. 
M. F.—J. T. S—e. 

The lines of a Constant Reader are pious, but not poetical. 

J.T. laments that the ancient monthly Congregational Lecture in London 
has not been resumed, believing that many would hail a series of lectures on 
the errors of the times, from the ministers of the Congregational Board. 

In order to secure the publication of the long but interesting articles inserted 
in this number, the Editor has been compelled to give sirteen udditional pages. 
He wishes to act generously toward his subscribers, and he trusts that they will act 
generously toward the Magazine, by the contribution of early denominational in- 
telligence, and by kind efforts to extend its circulation. Appeals have been made, 
not only in private, but from the pulpit, on behalf of a valued periodical, which 
cannot advocate the cause of our Cunpugetionss churches, and will not our 
brethren take some pains to agp the only Magazine which bears their name 
and is devoted to their interests ? 





